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I. 
THE RELIGIOUS INFLUENCE OF WORDSWORTH. 


THE eighteenth century, the century of literary com- 
monplace, had come to its last hours when young Thomas 
Campbell caught the ear ofthe world with the Pleasures of 
Hope. The title was prophetic of better things at hand, al- 
though, daunted by his own success, Campbell failed in his 


later work to fulfil the bright augury of that day dawn, 

The first quarter of the new century was destined to 
form one of the great poetic periods in English literature. 
Neither before nor since have so many noble singers been 
heard at the same time. To Robert Burns almost alone 
was it left to redeem his generation from insignificance, but 
before Burns sank into his early grave the men who were to 
rescue his art from Grub Street were already lisping in 
numbers. 

The nineteenth century was still young when Words- 
worth published Zhe Excursion. Scott ceased to make 
poetry, because, as he frankly owned, others could do it so 
much better than he. Coleridge had written, although he 
may not have printed, the poems by which he is remem- 
bered to-day. All England under five-and-twenty was 
quoting the liquid inanities of La/la Rookh, Alfred Tenny- 
son was preparing his first volume of poetry for the press, 
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and the lips of Keats, Shelley and Byron were sealed in 
death. How inconceivable it seems, as we mention these 
famous names, that the wreath of the Laureate could ever 
have rested on the brows of Eusden and Whitehead and 
Pye. But that happened inthe dreary days when the Eng- 
lish kings, as George II. bluntly put it, liked “ beer bet- 
ter than boetry.”” Perhaps the taste of the English kings 
has not materially changed since then, but certainly the 
taste of the English speaking world has, 

The fact that William Wordsworth was born on the edge 
of the lake-country, and that his heart was never away for 
long together from the region of his childhood is of great 
importance. It was he and none other who first gave to 
the lakes their attraction. He discovered them to his 
friends, and they, in their turn, repaid him after Nature’s 
royal fashion by discovering him to himself. That little 
mountainous region, so often shrouded in mist or sodden in 
rain, contiguous to the melanclioly ocean, a stranger to the 
long days of golden sunshine in which the poet loves to 
bathe himself, inhabited by a people fearless, original, un- 
couth, became his home, he sang in it and he sang about it. 
Unknown before, he transformed it as much as Scott did 
his native land, first drawing to his unpretending cottage 
the very same men who a day or two afterwards would be 
welcomed to the more profuse hospitality of Abbotsford, 
and then making the lakes the happy hunting-ground for 
thousands of enthusiastic visitors, who, but for Wordsworth, 
would have refused to brave those leaden skies and vapory 
hills. Wordsworth himself, Coleridge and Southey, De 
Quincey, Christopher North, Sir Humphry Davy, Henry 
Crabb Robinson, Arnold and Bunsen and a throng of poets, 
philosophers, historians, essayists and literary men felt for 
that shaggy lake-country a passion worthy to be mentioned 
in the same breath with the enthusiasm with which the 
Florentine speaks the name of his native city. 
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Without doubt from the beginning that circle of ad- 
mirers, first drawn there by one man and then held there 
by delight in the hills and waters which he had made fa- 
mous, had only Wordsworth for its centre. Whatever the 
outer world,—the barbarians of the Edinburgh Review or 
of the Cockney School, might say, the associates of Words- 
worth spoke of him in terms which even yet seem extrava- 
gant. Coleridge, admitting that he felt himself a little man 
by the side of his friend, said: ‘‘I dare affirm that he will 
hereafter be admitted as the first and greatest philosophical 
poet.” ‘I declare,” said Southey, ‘my full convictfon that 
posterity will rank him with Milton.” Byron and Scott were 
almost as generous in their praise. Before he died the world 
at large had come around to their opinion. When he received 
the degree of D.C. L. from Oxford it was evident that the 
younger generation was profoundly moved in his presence. 
‘*To many of us,” says Lord Coleridge, who was present on 
that occasion, “‘ he was an object of worship and of an 
honor ‘ on this side idolatry,’ which, if it was but the due of 
him it was paid to, ennobled also those who paid it. 


We that had loved him so, followed him, honored him, 
Lived in his mild and magnificent eye, 

Learned his great language, caught his clear accents, 
Made him our pattern to live and to die.” 


We note in Lord Coleridge’s words the remarkable fact 
about all this admiration that it was paid as much to the 
man as to the poet. “It was,” wrote Mrs. Arnold, “the 
public voice for once harmoniously joining to pay homage 
to goodness and to talent consistently employed in promot- 
ing the real happiness of his fellow creatures.” We under- 
stand what Sir James Mackintosh meant, however little we 
may be disposed to agree with him, when he said to Mme. 
de Stael, ‘‘Wordsworth is not a great poet, but he is the 
greatest man among poets.” 
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Wordsworth himself quotes these words, and perhaps he 
would have been disposed to concede that the latter haif of 
the speech was true enough, It is his high moral quality 
that separates him from even Southey and Coleridge, and 
sets him in a world far removed from that of Byron and of 
Scott. We are almost ashamed to speak of Tom Moore as 
a poet when we mention Zhe Excursion. This inveterate 
habit of approaching every subject from its moral side made 
Wordsworth unsparing in his judgment of his fellow 
poets. His nature was not rich in that highest power of 
sympathy which looks not on its own things but also on the 
things of others. To him, one fears, Walter Scott was little 
more than a court fool, who might have done noble things 
if only he would have shed the cap and bells. Wordsworth 
had little or no humor. If he refused, as he did, to be an 
English clergyman, it was not because the English clergy- 
man was too grave for his company, but because he was 
conscious that he himself had a more direct message from 
God than seemed to fall to the lot of that functionary as 
Wordsworth knew him. 

I have said so much as to the English lakes in which 
the poet lived and died, and as to the estimate of him which 
leading men of his own generation formed, in order that 
we may do justice to these two truths about Wordsworth. 
His poetry is the poetry of his life; and it is the poetry of his 
religion. All that he was to the world that watched him, and 
all that he was to himself as he met and mastered the great 
persuasions of his own soul, he has recorded in what he has 
written. 


First, then, let us see how thoroughly Wordsworth’s 
poetry is the poetry of his own life. This will, I think, be 
plain enough if I remind you of the leading lines in that life 
as we look back upon it now. 

Few men have been more fortunate in their misfortunes 
than was Wordsworth. He early lost his mother and 
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father, his patrimony was in litigation, and with no cer- 
tainty as to means or occupation he found himself at seven- 
teen practically self-taught. School had done little for him, 
college did still less. His devotion to Nature there seems 
to have been nothing to disturb. He lived in hourly con- 
scious intercourse with her, and she was as much his mis- 
tress as was Leonora the mistress of Tasso, or Beatrice of 
Danté. 

At Cambridge new occupations and a broader and more 
generous life so far affected his tastes that he learned to 
value nature for its relation to humanity. With such con- 
victions shaping and strengthening within him he travelled 
in France in those excited days when the first throes of the 
Revolution were kindling great hopes as well as stirring 
wild passions. Everything that he saw and heard intensified 
the enthusiasm of humanity which Cambridge had roused. 
But the very grandeur of the movement in France led him 
higher than to nature or humanity. He wrote now: 


Great God ! by whom the strifes of men are weighed 
In animpartial balance, give thine aid 

To the just cause; and oh! do thou preside 

Over the mighty stream now spreading wide. 


From this time man, not nature, becomes central in his 
thoughts. ‘For two-and-twenty summers man had been 
subordinate to Nature in his regards: Nature ‘a passion, a 
rapture often ;’ man ‘ only a delight occasional,’ his hour be- 
ing not yet come.” Now all this was changed and changed 
permanently. ‘ He lost much of the democratic enthusiasm 
which rushed through his veins during his French travels 
as he looked more closely into the Revolution. The ex- 
cesses into which that most fruitful of European movements 
swung before it found its true movement shocked him. He 
became conservative, and for a time his poetry suffered in 
consequence. But all the while there was growing up with- 
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in him a great love for manas man. He longs to see the 


people having 
A strong hand 


In framing their own laws; whence better days 
To all mankind. 


He planned to write a poem on “ Man, Nature and So- 
ciety.” He did write many poems on each of these three 
themes. His life is the consistent expression of an unswerv- 
ing devotion to all of them, and his writings simply give 
utterance to his constant anxiety for the highest welfare of 
his fellows. ‘‘ In every mind,” he says, ‘‘ however depraved, 
there exist some qualities deserving our esteem.” The 
same emotions which he had found in the stimulating 
life of the university, in the full tide of London streets, in 
the birth cries of the French Revolution, he found once 
more in the simple dalesman of Cumberland. Human na- 
ture was everywhere the same. There is but one heart 
after all. So Wordsworth, when this apprenticeship was 
over, settling in the lake-country, wrote nothing about which 
his own lines do not hold true: 


In the midst stood man, 
Outwardly, inwardly contemplated, 
As, of all visible natures crown, though born 
Of dust and kindred to the worm. 


If we are tempted to condemn the conservatism in 
Wordsworth, and almost to brand him as an apostate when 
he turns in indignation from the terrors of the French 
Revolution, rejoicing at last in the position which England 
assumed, and glorifying the very forces which he had once 
attacked, we must remember that he was by his very tem- 
perament calm and cautious, that the hatred of injustice, so 
deep-rooted in his nature, forced him to speak as strongly 
against crimes committed in the name of liberty as against 
crimes committed in the name of order, and above all, that 
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a born democrat, with a sense of independence characteris- 
tic of the men and women among whom he had been reared, 
he never lost his faith in freedom. He only learned from 
the failure of the French Revolution that liberty was to be 
won some other way. The progress of the species, he says, 
neither is nor can be like that of a Roman road, in a right 
line. We must not forget that every age saves something 
that is excellent while a large overbalance of worthlessness 
is swept away. Among his last words are those which he 
addressed to the great Italian nation, and as we read them 
we see how wise and sound his heart must have beat in the 
cause of freedom when every syllable -in that great sonnet 
was yet prophetic: 
Let thy scope 
Be one fixed mind for all; thy right approve 
To thy own conscience gradually renewed ; 
Leave to make Time the father of Wise Hope; 


Then trust thy cause to the arm of Fortitude 
The light of-Knowledge, and the warmth of Love. 


This was the final word as to national liberty, and all 
the history of Italy since he wrote it gives to it eloquent 
emphasis. 

Wordsworth’s life, then, is adequately sketched in his 
poetry, it is a life of close observation, of patient thought, 
of noble reverence for things both great and small, of calm 
but confident hope, of unaffected hearty love: 


My theme 
No other than the very heart of man, 
As found among the best of those that live, 
Not unexalted by religious faith, 
Not uninformed by books, good books, though few, 
In Nature’s presence. 


The latest of Wordsworth’s critics, Mr. Walter Paton, 
has characterized him as ‘‘a poet somewhat bolder and 
more passionate than might at first sight be supposed. . . 
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An unimpassioned writer you might sometimes fancy, yet 
thinking the chief aim in life and art alike, to be a certain 
deep emotion.” Mr. Paton says truly that “his words are 
themselves thought and feeling,” and that he is “a master, 
an expert, in the art of impassioned contemplation.” 

The circumstances of Wordsworth’s life combined with 
the cast of Wordsworth’s mind to make him this master of 
“impassioned contemplation.” More perhaps than any 
other poet, with the possible exception of Cowper, he madea 
business of contemplation. In this employment, which 
found food in every peasant in the dales, in every peak 
among the hills, in every cloud “clad in colors beautiful and 
pure” upon the sky, Wordsworth, with grave deliberation, 
engaged. Happily he was placed above want, and he hada 
strong distaste for 


The living and dead wilderness 
Of the thronged world. 


His mind was content to be stirred by passions remote 
from the stage upon which the drama of life was being 
played out by the world’s rulers. Although his political 
pamphlets show conclusively that he might have been a 
statesman had he not chosen rather to be a poet, he found 
all the excitement that he needed—and sometimes it was 
intensely strong, in “‘ huts where poor men lie.” His ser- 
vant aptly said to a visitor that her master’s library was 
within doors, but he studied in the country, over which he 
roamed, mouthing his lines by day and by night. 

He anticipated Browning in his love for great theologi- 
cal problems with which to deal, but unlike Browning he 
was born and brought up in the Established Church and 
never cut loose from it. So far, however, from trammelling 
freedom of thought this circumstance rather stimulated it. 
The Church of England as Wordsworth knew it was not 
entirely admirable. Even yet these northern dales hide 
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away in their folds some surprising specimens of the parish 
parson. Wordsworth spoke of what he had suffered when 
he asked 


Who can reflect unmoved upon the round 
Of smooth and solemnized complacencies 

By which, in Christian lands, from age to age 
Profession works performance? 


“‘ The sermon,” he writes on one occasion after attend- 
ing church, ‘‘ was, to be sure, as village sermons often are, 
very injudicious. . . . I don’t know that I ever heard in a 
country pulpit a sermon that had any special bearing on the 
condition of the majority in the audience.” He defended the 
Church Establishment and assured Crabb Robinson that he 
would shed his blood for it; yet, at the same time, he con- 
fessed that he knew not when he had been in a church in 
his own country’ The reason for this is painfully suggest- 
ive. ‘All our ministers,” said he, ‘are so vile.” 

So it came about that he was driven deeper yet in upon 
his own “impassioned contemplation” for a religious sys- 
tem. His theology was the theology which he might ex- 
pect under the circumstances. 

Nature from which, he started was to him “an active 
principle,” so quick in its consciousness that he says 


And ’tis my faith that every flower 
Enjoys the air it breathes. 


He has no kind of sympathy with the sentimentalism of 
the people, who, as Sydney Smith puts it, are everlastingly 
talking Phcebuses, the earlier school of Dryden and Pope, 
and from which Cowper only in a manner broke away, 
which planted mythological deities in fountains and groves. 
But neither, as might seem more likely, was he a Pantheist. 
The source of this life which streams through nature is 


The Being that is in the clouds and air, 
That isin the green leaves among the groves. 
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Him he invokes, 


Wisdom and spirit of the Universe ; 

Thou soul that art the eternity of thought, 
And gives to forms and images a breath 
And everlasting motion. 


Nature, if listened to aright, is one channel for 
Visitation from the living God. 


It was with God that Wordsworth commenced, and this 
communion gave him joy and rest. 
Just as there was but one God in nature so he found but 
one in humanity. 
One spirit over ignorance and vice 
Predominant in good and evil hearts. 
A universal brotherhood of the race depended upon, as is 
argued, a universal fatherhood. 


Trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God who is our home. 


The faith in immortality which mounted to such noble 
utterances in the Ode from which these last words are taken, 
was perhaps as strong as any in Wordsworth’s theology. 
When Charles James Fox was dying he writes of him: 


A power is passing from the earth 
To breathless Nature’s dark abyss; 
But when the great and good depart 
What is it more than this,— 
That man who is from God sent forth 
Doth yet again to God return? 
Such ebb and flow must ever be, 
Then wherefore should we mourn ? 


“All religions,” he writes in 1824, ‘ owe their origin or 
acceptation to the wish of the human heart to supply in 
another state of existence the deficiencies of this, and to 
carry still nearer to perfection whatever we admire in our 
present condition.” 
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When his dear friend Miss Hutchinson died he wrote to 
Southey: “I saw her within an hour after her decease, in 
the silence and peace of death, with as heavenly an expres- 
sion on her countenance as ever human creature had. Surely 
there is food for faith in these appearances.” 

This faith in immortality influenced Wordsworth’s life 
not less than it inspired his poetry. So he sums up both 
when he says: 

Enough, if something from our hands have power 

To live and act and serve the future hour ; 

And if, as toward the silent tomb we go, 


. Through love, through hope, and faith’s transcendent dower, 
We feel that we are greater than we know. 


This was in his judgment the mission of imagination : 


’Tis hers to pluck the amaranthine flower 
Of faith, and round the sufferer’s temples bind 
Wreaths that endure affliction’s heaviest shower, 
And do not shrink from sorrow’s keenest wind.” 


Poetry was not the sport of spare moments, it was the 
stewardship for which, at the last, account must be given. 
“Our poet holds that every scene of Nature has its own 
real correspondence with the soul. To read this secret 
aright is the function of the imagination.” 

From what has been said it may appear as though the 
religious conviction of Wordsworth came largely if not al- 
together from his own ‘“‘impassioned contemplation.” This, 
however, is so far from being the whole case that his writings 
are steeped in the spirit of Christianity, not as an emotion 
alone, but as a creed also. His faith in revelation was 
firm and clear : 


Close clings to earth the living rock, 
Though threatening still to fall; 

The earth is constant to her sphere ; 
And God upholds them all: 

So blooms this lonely plant, nor dreads. 

Her annual funeral. 
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That love which changed—for wan disease, 
For sorrow that had bent 

O’er hopeless dust, for withered age— 
Their moral element, 

And turned the thistles of a curse 
To types beneficent. 


Sin-blighted though we are, we too, 
The reasoning sons of men, 
From one oblivious winter called, 
Shall rise and breathe again ; 
And in eternal summer lose 
Our three-score years and ten. 


Again, when visiting in 1839 the scenes among which 
Burns lived, he adds the second of the following verses to an 
earlier poem, written in 1813: 


But why to him confine the prayer, 
When kindred thoughts and yearnings bear 
On the frail heart the purest share 
With all that live? 
The best of what we do and are, 
Just God, forgive ! 


Sweet Mercy to the gates of heaven 

This minstrel led, his sins forgiven ; 

The rueful conflict, the heart riven 
With vain endeavor, 

And memory of earth’s bitter leaven 
Effaced for ever. 


It is surely deep and wholesome Christian faith that 


sings: 


But thou art true, incarnate Lord, 
Who didst vouchsafe for man to die ; 

Thy smile is sure, Thy plighted word 
No change can falsify ! 


I bent before Thy gracious throne 
And asked for peace on suppliant knee, 
And peace was given—nor peace alone 
But faith sublimed to ecstacy ! 
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Having said thus much as to Wordsworth’s life and re- 
ligious faith we are now prepared to glance in conclusion at 
the influence which Wordsworth has exerted upon the relig- 
ious thought of England, 

The Evangelical School has profited least by his im- 
passioned contemplation, and that because impassioned 
contemplation is so foreign to its sympathies. The alter- 
native to ‘‘the smooth and solemnized complacencies ” of 
the Church of England, as Wordsworth saw it, was Method- 
ism, and with Methodism he could have little concern. 
Of all historic awakening to spiritual life it was the least in- 
tellectual, the feeblest in original thought, the most fruit- 
less in influences upon the highest minds, the quickest to 
become itself narrow and stereotyped. Where it founda 
welcome from any clergyman in the Established Church it 
put upon him the useful but not stimulating impress of the 
Evangelical School. ‘“ Taking a practical direction only,” 
says Pressensé “it led, in the main, at best to a lamentable 
theological narrowness, which only increased as the first 
fervor of the revival died away.” Thomas Arnold, whose 
mind was powerfully affected by Wordsworth, probably ex- 
pressed the poet’s own judgment when he defined an Evan- 
gelist as ‘‘a good Christian with a low understanding, a bad 
education, and ignorance of the world,” 

Ruskin, who was trained in this school, and who, as was 
also the case with Cardinal Newman and his brother, was 
driven out of it by its intellectual poverty and peevishness, is 
one of Wordsworth’s most diligent students, and it is from 
the Wordsworth country that he writes quite lately: 
“Of all the sects of believers in any ruling spirit... 
your modern English Evangelical sect is the most absurd 
and entirely objectionable and unendurable to me.” If for 
no other reason, the lack of reserve in the Evangelicals, a 
lack which is alike the charm and blemish of Wesley’s 
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hymns for example, would have alienated Wordsworth. 
To Alford he wrote in 1840: 


For my own part, I have been averse to frequent mention of the 
mysteries of Christian faith; not from a want of a due sense of their 
momentous nature, but the contrary. I felt it far too deeply to ven- 
ture on handling the subject as familiarly as many scruple not to do. 
Iam far from blaming them, but let them not blame me, nor turn 
from my companionship on that account. Besides general reasons for 
diffidence in treating subjects of Holy Writ, I have some special ones. 
I might err in points of faith, and I should not deem my mistakes less 
to be deprecated because they were expressed in metre. Even, Milton, 
in my humble judgment, has erred, and greviously; and what poet 
could hope to atone for misapprehensions in the way in which that 
mighty mind has done? 


With the Anglican party in the Established church 
Wordsworth has never ceased to be a powerful influence. 
His near relatives have belonged to it, and the poet’s con- 
servative and reverent spirit found much more to admire 
in it than in the unrestrained confidences of the Evangeli- 
cals. Written before the revival of Gothic architecture, 
which has been the glory of the High Church party, we 
still seem to catch the spirit of it in his sonnet on Milan 
Cathedral. The most strenuous advocate of baptismal re- 
generation could ask for nothing more definite than these 


lines : 

And when the pure 
And consecrating element hath cleansed 
The original stain, the child is here received 
Into the second ark, Christ’s Church, with trust 
That he from wrath redeemed, therein shali float 
Over the billows of this troublesome world, 
To the fair land of everlasting life. 


The poety of the Anglicans has reflected Wordsworth in 
his deep reverence, his contemplative rhapsody, his per- 
sistent habit of seeing the unseen in the visible and the 
spiritual in the material. Keble’s Christian Year is the 
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most notable illustration of this. And it is safe to say that 
Keble is the High Church shadow of Wordsworth. Lord 
Sélborne, one of the most distinguished leaders of the school, 
hesitates, as any Anglican well might, to put Milton second 
among the great English poets, but he has no hesitation as 
to who is to follow him. “I should certainly put Words- 
worth third.” 

It is, however, when we come to the Broad Church 
party and to those persons who, in other denominations 
than the Established Church of England, are in sympathy 
with them, that we see how great the influence of Words- 
worth has been in the domain of religious thought. As 
early as 1812 he had measured the power of this party, then 
scarcely worthy of that name, and thought the church had 
“more to fear from the Latitudinarians than from the 
Methodistic party on the bench of bishops.” Yet the spirit 
of Christianity was that which he himself breathed : 


High and Low, 
Watchwords of party, on all tongues are rife ; 
As if a Church, though sprung from heaven, must owe 
To opposite and fierce extremes her life,— 
Not to the golden mean, and quiet flow 
Of truths that soften hatred, temper strife, 
—Part III., Sonnet xi, Sacheverel. 


“Error,” he says, is in general ‘nothing more than 
getting hold of good things, as everything has two handles, 
by the wrong one.” ‘This is only another way of stating 
Robertson’s favorite article, ‘the soul of good in things 
evil.” 

The attraction which the Broad Church party has felt 
for Wordsworth is evident if only we consider who have 
worked hardest to honor his memory. His best and fullest 
biographer is Prof. Knight, the most exhaustive study of 
his theology comes from the Rev. Stopford Brooke, two 
of the very few lectures of F. W. Robertson were on Words- 
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worth, the essayists who have dwelt on his character and 
genius with most affectionate sympathy are such men as 
Lord Coleridge, Matthew Arnold, Mr. Patey, Mr. Russell 
Lowell, and Mr. R. H. Hutton of the ‘ Spectator,” while 
Mr. John Morley has edited his poetry, and Robert Brown- 
ing, Principal Shairp and fellow members of the Words- 
worth Society of a like broad and catholic spirit have aided 
Prof. Knight in the selections from Wordsworth which 
he has made. The lake-country during the lifetime of 
the poet was the favorite resort of Thomas Arnold and 
Stanley and Bunsen, and it might also be said that the 
Broad Church school as it came to exist grew up in that 
part of England, and under the influence of the writings, 
the conversation and the spirit of him who made the lake- 
country famous in literature. Maurice and Kingsley and 
Robertson all speak with appreciative reverence of what 
they owe to their Master in song, and Tennyson’s early 
poetry, and especially /x Memoriam, the work of many 
years and the most catholic poem, the truest reflexion of 
the broadening influences at work in theology in the 
Victorian period, is full of evidences that the laureate drank 
deeply into the spirit of Wordsworth. The opening 
scenes of Robert Elsmere, written with much beauty and 
remaining in the memory when almost all the rest of the 
book is forgotten, give us a true and vivid picture of the 
spiritual dearth in the lake-country a generation or two 
since. The writer is Arnold’s granddaughter, and suggests 
to us, as did Matthew Arnold also, to what the restless 
spirit of the famous head-master of Rugby was moving 
when death so suddenly closed his eyes. Matthew Arnold 
with his mingled respect for the church of which he was a 
member and scorn of its formal creeds, with his passionate 
and yet severe love for beauty, with his exquisite critical 
nature, his often offensive independence of those around 
him, his unquenchable enthusiasm for light and sweetness 
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and the sweet reasonableness of the true life, bears the im- 
press of Wordsworth, although no influence could make him 
other than his father’s son and his own master. He has 
left us his judgment of the poet: 

One puts him after Shakespeare and Milton. Shakespeare is out 
of comparison. Milton was of course a far greater artist than Words- 
worth, probably also a greater force. But the spiritual passion of 
Wordsworth, his spiritual passion when, as in the magnificent sonnet 
of farewell to the River Duddon, for instance, he is at his highest, and 
sees into the life of things, cannot be matched from Milton. I will 
not say it is beyond Milton, but he has never shown it. To match it 
one must go to the ocean of Shakespeare. 

It is Matthew Arnold also who sings : 

Time may restore us in his course 
Goethe’s sage mind and Byron’s force; 
But where will Europe’s later hour 
Again find Wordsworth’s healing power ? 

The influence’ of Wordsworth, then, least felt by the 
Evangelicals has had much to do with the revival of High 
Church art and literature, but still more with the movement 
the most distinctly intellectual in the Protestant Church, a 
movement which has Maurice for its philosopher, Tenny- 
son for its poet, Kingsley for its social reformer, Ruskin for 
its interpreter of subtle connections between nature and art, 
Holman Hunt for its painter, Robertson for its preacher, 
Arnold Matthew for its critic, Mrs. Humphry Ward for its 
novelist, and a host of earnest Englishmen in the Established 
Church and in the ranks of nonconformity as its disciples 
and advocates. Without the emotional popularity of the 
Evangelical movement, lacking the intense, concentrated 
force of the Anglican revival, it is probably true that this 
liberal awakening is now in command of the intellects of 
England to an extent that puts it in the front of the perma- 
nent forces of this century. Its source is to be found 
in the English lakes, and the strongest personality there is 
William Wordsworth. 
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The mention of some of these friends and disciples of 
the poet has reminded me that his influence has been felt 
outside the Christian fold, although in itself so full of the 
spirit of Christianity. It certainly is remarkable to find 
John Stuart Mill, when describing the depression which fell 
over him at a time when life seemed not worth living, writ- 
ing: 

What made Wordsworth’s poems a medicine for my state of mind, 
was that they expressed, not mere outward beauty, but states of feel- 
ing and of thought colored by feeling, under the excitement of beauty. 
They seemed to be the very culture of the feelings which I was in quest 
of. In them I seemed to draw from a source of inward joy, of sympa- 
thetic and imaginative pleasure, which could be shared in by all human 
beings, which had no connection with struggle or imperfection, but would 
be made richer by every improvement in the physical or social condition 
of mankind. From them I seemed to learn what would be the peren- 
nial sources of happiness, when all the greater evils of life shall have 
been removed. And I felt myself at once better and happier as I 
came under their influences—Auéobiography, p. 148. 


This was at a period in Mill’s life when, as he states, 
Maurice and Sterling ‘‘ were of considerable use to my de- 
velopment.” Sterling confessed to him that a change took 
place in his feeling toward him ‘‘ when he found that Words- 
worth and all which that name implies belonged to Mill as 
much as to him and his friends.” 

With the future of Wordsworth’s influence I do not pro- 
pose to deal here. It is enough that in the nineteenth 
century he so powerfully affected men who have moulded 
opinions in religion, philosophy, literature and social pro- 
gress. On the whole it seems hard to point to any one 
other man who did as much. 

The fact that in 1889 Professor Knight’s edition of his 
Life and Works has been completed, a monument of which 
no other poet of the century has been deemed worthy, seems 
evidence enough that the influence of Wordsworth is on 
the increase. More perhaps now than ever before is his 
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fame justifying the confidence with which he appealed to 
the years to come, for the recognition which in his own age 
was confined to the audience fit though few. ‘ Trouble not 
yourself,” he writes to a friend who had lamented the in- 
difference of the great world to his powers: 

Of what moment is that compared with what I trust is their des- 
tiny ?—to console the afflicted; to add sunshine to daylight, by mak- 
ing the happy happier; to teach the young and the gracious of every 
age to see, to think, and feel, and therefore to become more actively 
and securely virtuous; this is their office, which I trust they will faith- 
fully perform long after we (that is, all that is mortal of us) are mould- 
ered in our graves. ' 


Here lies the secret of Wordsworth’s enduring influence. 
Whether or not he was a great poet, it is certain that as no 
other poet before or since he used his art for moral pur- 
poses. He was the preacher among the poets, with the in- 
evitable failings of the preacher, from which his poetry suf- 
fered, as a congregation does also. But as a moral force he 
chose to be judged, and his appeal to the conscience of the 
world the world has paused to hear. When Lord Jeffrey, 
reviewing Zhe Excursion, exclaimed, ‘‘ This will never do,” 
Wordsworth replied, ‘‘ It must do; I know very well that 
my work will be unpopular but it will be immortal.” Jeffrey 
is already forgotten, but Wordsworth spoke truly. He is 


“unpopular but immortal.” | 
T. HARWooD PATTISON. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


The Poetical Works of William Wordsworth. 8 vols. ; Pub. Wm. Knight, 
The Life of William Wordsworth. 3 vols. 1889. 
Theology in the English Poets. Rev. S. A. Brooke, 1875. 

Henry Crabb Robinson. Diary, Reminiscences and Correspondence. 1877. 
Hazlett’s Essays. 

Robertson, F, W., Life and Letters, 
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II. 
ONE VIEW OF THE EDUCATIONAL PROBLEM. 


THE permanency and spread of Christianity in the world 
is very intimately connected with the education of the 
people. The churches cannot hold the masses against the 
schools. The teacher is more powerful in moulding the 
character of the nation than the priest. These are truths 
that the logic of events is making more and more apparent. 
If the universities of Russia are the hot beds of nihilism, if 
the colleges of our own country are centers from which 
radiate political, literary, and social influence, who can 
deny that the schools of every grade are most potent in 
shaping the moral and religious life of the young? Is it 
too much to say that there is an irresistible power in the 
schoolmaster in directing the thought and forming the 
belief of the young, not only in science and politics but in 
their views of God as well? 

The secularization of education in our day is, therefore, to 
be viewed with alarm. Its worst effects are not yet apparent, 
but the careful observer does not fail to see the dangers that 
threaten. The growth of agnosticism, the general preva- 
lence of indifference to spiritual things, the rapid increase 
of the non-church-going class can be traced in no small de- 
gree to the divorce of religion and the schools. When 
Christianity surrendered these agencies to be nurseries of 
atheism and agnosticism it let go of its best lever for mov- 
ing the world and placed itself at an immense disadvantage 
in the combat with sin. In an excessive desire to “ give 
the devil his due” his satanic majesty has been allowed to 
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intrench himself in the very vitals of the republic. Our 
Puritan fathers believed that education should go hand in 
hand with religious training, and the schools of an early 
day were founded on this conviction, The separation of 
church and school has been gradual, but it bids fair to be at 
last complete. There still remain a few distinctively Chris- 
tian schools but many of these apologize for their own ex- 
istence and put on as much of a secular air as possible. 
Meanwhile the state is taking upon itself all grades of 
education, from the kindergarten to the professional school, 
and proclaiming to the world that schools supported by 
taxation must be Godless. These schools, maintained at 
public cost, are being equipped in the best possible manner 
and are overshadowing the denominational and Christian 
schools of the land. In a comparatively short time, if the 
present tendency. continues, voluntary schools and colleges 
will be driven from the field and public schools will be vir- 
tually the only schools. 

God and the Bible having thus been eliminated from 
the public schools with little hope of gaining a foothold 
there again, it remains for those who still have faith in 
these agencies to the formation of character, to decide upon 
a course of action suited to the existing conditions. What 
shall be the attitude of Christians toward the public school 
system? Is there any place for the denominational school 
and if so what is it? No questions of the day press more 
for solution. A definite policy is needed. The lack of one 
has resulted in paralysis of effort on the part of those who 
are trying to build up denominational schools. The various 
denominations should either insist that the state leave them 
a field of labor in education or else abandon entirely the sys- 
tem of denominational schools. Private enterprise and benev- 
olence cannot successfully compete with the state in provid- 
ing education for the people. 

One of the chief obstacles to the growth of senti- 
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ment in favor of Christian schools is the fear of being 
regarded as hostile to the public school system and in 
sympathy with Roman Catholics on the subject. For one, 
I have no sympathy with the political agitation against 
parochial schools. It seems to me unwise, un-American 
and unjust. To deny our Roman Catholic citizens the 
right to establish and maintain such schools is to sub- 
vert the fundamental principles of our Government and 
to turn the hands on the dial of liberty backward. Such a 
course would not remedy the defects of our educational 
system. The evil is deep seated, and proceeded from the 
failure to see in the early days that a separation of church 
and state meant also a separation of school and state in 
everything but the most elementary training. The Roman 
Catholic church is right in holding that the religious ele- 
ment should be prominent in the process of education and 
right in protesting against being compelled to pay taxes to 
support a system that their consciences will not allow them 
to profit by. There is no danger that true religion will be 
subverted by false religion ; the real danger is that a// re- 
ligion will be supplanted by wo religion. 

Three widely differing views are held regarding the 
education of the people at public cost: The first is that all 
education is a function of the parent and not of the state; 
the second, that all education is a function of the state and 
that schools should be established at public cost where 
‘‘any man can learn anything;” the third, that some edu- 
cation is a function of the state and some should be left to 
private enterprise and benevolence. The first of these 
views would be the true one in an ideal society, but is 
practically impossible in this age and nation. The genius 
of our Government demands an educated people and what 
parents ought to do in this direction, but will not, the state 


must. 
The second and prevailing view seems to me radically 
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false and extremely dangerous. That it is false seems too 
self-evident to require proof. For, while a degree of edu- 
cation is absolutely necessary to fit for citizenship, it is 
plain that there is a limit beyond which no public interests 
require the education of the people. For instance, training 
for the legal profession is not essential to fit for citizenship. 
That there is a limit to the education that should be fur- 
nished at public cost no thinking man can deny. Christian 
citizens should seek to find out what that limit is and insist 
that the state shall not go beyond it. What then is that 
limit? The decision must rest on a few fundamental prin- 
ciples that may be thus stated. All education provided at 
public cost should be (a) essential to citizenship, (b) made 
compulsory, (c) should not interfere with religious beliefs, 
The education required to fit for citizenship is very elemen- 
tary, consisting chiefly of a knowledge of reading, writing 
and the principles of our government; more of course 
would tend to make better citizens but this much is essen- 
tial to citizenship at all. It is a minimum requirement and 
is all the state should attempt to provide. Only this mini- 
mum amount can be made compulsory, and it is manifestly 
unjust to tax the people to educate their neighbors’ children 
and then leave it to the choice of these neighbors whether 
they shall avail themselves of the education furnished. The 
consensus of the world is that fourteen years is the limit of 
compulsory attendance, and this is, therefore, the limit of 
public care. What the average boy and girl can learn in 
the first fourteen years of their lives is what the state should 
teach in the public schools. Only this amount is generally 
available to the masses or desired by them. Lack of means, 
lack of time, lack of desire takes more than ninety per cent 
of the pupils from the public schools by the time they com- 
plete the grammar grades and are prepared for the high 
school. 

Again, religious instruction is not necessarily connected 
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with elementary education. Questions of a God or the 
authority of the Bible do not enter as matter of thought 
and discussion in class-room work until about the time the 
pupil enters the high school. From that time on, religion 
cannot be kept out ofthe schools. The Boston episode re- 
garding the teaching of history is a fair indication of the 
impossibility of separating advanced instruction from con- 
siderations of religious views. Some religion, or no relig- 
ion (which is a form of religion) must come into all schools 
above the elementary. An injustice is done non-believers 
by keeping the Christian religion in these schools and 
Christians are equally wronged by its being kept out. For 
these reasons, public schools should be limited to giving 
instruction in the elementary branches and should not con- 
tinue their work beyond the age of compulsory attendance 
viz., the age of fourteen. 

If this were a settled state policy, all high schools and 
state universities would be done away with and the field 
left, as it should be, to private benevolence. The present 
tendency of the state to assume all grades of education, 
from the kindergarten to the professional school, is un- 
American as well as unjust. It teaches citizens to look to 
the state instead of relying upon their own resources, a 
lesson that yields its fruit in the annual “looting” of statc 
and national treasuries in aid of local and personal enter-. 
prises. ‘Our education” says Emerson, “should be brave 
and preventive.” The present public school policy is neither, 
It tends to “pauperize” the spirit of citizens, instead of 
cultivating self-reliance, so essential in a republic like ours. 

There is no little danger in the prevailing view that the 
state has maximum power in education. It may yet lead 
to the control of the schools in the interests of Roman 
Catholics, The hierarchy of Rome is in dead earnest in 
insisting that the education of its children should include 
the religious element. That church is now in the minority, 
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but it is quite within the reach of possibility, if not of prob- 
ability that it may gain political control, and in that event 
all education will be made Roman Catholic. Itis of the 
utmost importance in order that Rome may be kept from 
the control of the schools that public instruction should be 
as limited as possible, consistent with the welfare of the 
state. There is no doubt that, taking advantage of the 
power of a majority, an injustice is being done all Christian 
denominations, but this is felt most by the Romish church 
in being forced to bear the burden of a vast system of 
Godless state schools which they cannot conscientiously 
use in the education of their children. When the majority 
changes there will be no logical ground to stand upon in an 
effort to prevent the control of the schools by Rome. There 
is infinite danger in trampling upon the rights of minori- 
ties. 

Elementary education of the best quality, and made 
compulsory, should be provided by the state, and all 
higher training should be left to voluntary agencies. 
Upon this ground Christian denominations should firmly 
plant themselves This is the only logical and consistent 
position to be taken. If the present tendency is right, 
then our academies and colleges are useless and worse 
than useless. If Christian education is not essential let us 
abandon it and leave all to the state. The two systems 
cannot long exist in the same field. Schools maintained at 
public cost will, as the cheaper coin, sooner or later drive 
voluntary schools from the field. 

There are some professing to believe in Christian schools 
who nevertheless object to denominational schools, The 
sufficient answer to such objections is that they are as 
necessary as the denominations themselves. When Chris- 
tians become un-denominational, schools will be non-sec- 
tarian and not sooner. 

The educational problem presents two choices for 
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Christians: 1. All education by the state and the abandon. 
ment of denominational schools; 2. Elementary education 
only by the state, and all higher education left to volun- 
tary agencies. There is no middle ground possible between 
these two views. The half-hearted support which is now 
given Christian schools and colleges must end in their slow 
but certain extinction. Many denominational schools are 
now kept alive by bribing pupils to attend them and com- 
petition with free public schools has reduced tuition fees to 
merely nominal figures in all. Denominational schools 
should either have a field accorded them or be entirely 


abandoned. Which do Baptists wish? 
A. C. HILL. 


Havana, N. Y. 
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III 
BAPTIST POLITY AND THE PASTORATE. 


WITH something of the unquestioning confidence with 
which the Reverend John Jasper’s congregation is supposed 
to have received his famous astronomico-religious dictum, 
“‘The sun—he do move,” has the religious public of the 
United States received the as-yet unchallenged . opinion 
that the Baptist preacher—‘“he do move.” The average 
period of his pastoral rotation has been set with consider- 
able definiteness at ‘‘about three years.” Nor is this tri- 
ennial revolution exclusively ‘“Baptistic.” It seems to 
accompany in ecclesiastical polity the principle of inde- 
pendency. The question recently put toa well-informed 
Congregational pastor, ‘‘ How long is the average pastorate 
of your fellow-alumni of Andover Seminary?” drew the 
familiar response, “It is generally reckoned about three 
years.” Facts are deceitful and figures are vain, and 
Galileo with his cold, intellectual arguments would fare no 
better, could he arise from the grave to controvert the im- 
aginative Rev. Mr. Jasper before the Rising Mount Zion 
Baptist Church, than a speaker before the General Confer- 
ence of the Methodist Episcopal Church who should dis- 
pute this triennial change of non-Episcopal pastorates in the 
discussion upon elongating the Methodist itineracy. Some 
things must be regarded as settled. 

Still, facts and figures have their place; and although 
observations upon terrestrial luminaries are less frequent 
and less precise than those made upon celestial, some 
statistical knowledge can be brought to bear upon this 
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point. With the usual obstinacy of mathematics, these 
figures do not readily fall in with popular ideas. The last 
General Catalogue of Newton Theological Institution, 
issued in 1886, shows the duration of the completed pastor- 
ates of 608 Baptist ministers, in the six decades covered 
by this report. The average of all is 4.1 years. If this 
may be taken as a fair representation of the average pas- 
torate of Baptist ministers trained for their service, Dame 
Rumor should modify her opinion, and allow them in this 
country and century a term of at least four years’ consecu- 
tive labor. 

Still we must remember that this country and this century 
have not been exactly at a stand-still from the death of 
Washington to the inauguration of President Cleveland. 
The average Baptist pastorate for the past sixty years does 
not interest us as deeply as the average Baptist pastorate 
to-day. That its length has decreased rather than in- 
creased, is the impression one would naturally receive from 
current newspaper articles on “ ministerial unrest,” and fre- 
quent platform and press discussions of the instability of 
the pastorate. That it has held its own would be a sur- 
prising discovery. That it has extended would be nearly 
incredible. The following table seems at first sight to coin- 
cide with this opinion of a growing restiveness among min- 
isters and churches, and to reveal retrograde progress of an 
alarming kind. 


Table 1.—Showing the average duration of the finished pastorates of New- 
ton Alumni, 1826-1886, classes arranged in decades. 
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Schopenhauer might be satisfied with such evidence of 
degeneracy. Pessimism, however, is superficial here as 
always. Look a little deeper into these figures, and they 
do not seem startling ; deeper still, and the very shorten- 
ing of the average pastorate is seen to be a proof that Bap- 
tist pastorates are lengthening. The key to the paradox is 
easily found. This is a record of completed pastorates, but 
not a completed record of pastorates of Newton alumni. In 
each decade, after the first two, there is a larger number of 
ministries unfinished at the publication of the catalogue. 
These incomplete pastorates afford us a basis for calculating 
the duration of ministerial service to-day. It will be shown 
further on by a more detailed statement, that the average 
of 159 unfinished pastoral charges of Newton alumni over 
Baptist churches, in 1886, was 5.8 years, or nearly two 
years longer than the general mean of those previously 
considered. The force of optimism could no farther go. 
The general average of 1637 pastorates ended and un- 
ended, in the half-century between 1826 and 1876 is four 
and a half years, or fifty per cent. more than the popular 
allowance, while just at present the indications are that the 
pastoral relation ordinarily continues nearly six years or 
almost twice the generally received reckoning. 

This position is confirmed, so far as the neighborhood 
of Boston is concerned, by the Minutes of “ The Boston 
North Baptist Association ” for the last twenty years. Of 
125 ministerial charges in that body terminated between 
1867 and 1887, one continued 41, one 20, one 18, three 16, 
two 15, three 11, and one 10 years—twelve in all of to 
years or more. Forty-nine pastorates, 39% of all, con- 
tinued five years or more. Sixty, 48% of all, endured 
three years or less. Forty-six, 37% of all, lasted no longer 
than two years. The average of all is exactly five years. 
Here, too, so far from discavering the growing ravages of 
that parsonage-depopulating monster, ‘‘ Ministerial Un- 
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, 
rest,” the present term of service seems on the increase. 
Of thirty-five pastorates in continuance at the close of 1887, 
the average duration is 5.8 years—an entirely unsought 
coincidence with the figures just given for Newton gradu- 
ates. 

Far be it from us, however, to expect to overthrow with 
Gradgrind facts like these, Mrs. Grundy’s cherished opin- 
ions of the triennial revolution of Baptist pastorates. Per- 
haps Frederick Robertson’s principle, ‘‘ That truth is made 
up of two opposite propositions,” if it is really his, and not 
Kant’s, or somebody else’s, may enable us to mediate be- 
tween the inexorable facts and the impregnable conviction. 
Is it not possible that we combine in the Baptist denomin- 
ation the virtues of a settled with the excellencies of a 
travelling ministry ? We have our siege guns and our re- 
volvers, our heavy artillery and our flying cavalry. How- 
ever bigoted about the ordinances, we are Broad Church 
in latitude of ecclesiastical polity. Dominie Vanderwart, 
whose father and grandfather measured well nigh a century 
of service in the Dutch Reformed clergy, may, if he is for- 
tunate, follow out his ancestral proclivities among us; 
while the circuit-rider from the Methodist ministry enlarges 
the sweep of his travels from Maine to California, from 
Florida to Oregon, free from bishops, like Adam, ‘‘ the 
world before him, where to choose.” 

A Baptist itineracy is plausibly suggested by the fact 
that three-fourths of the recorded pastorates ended in the 
last sixty years by the alumni of Newton, were four years 
or less, Is the highest efficiency of a well trained ministry 
attained by a service in which but one-fourth of its pastor- 
ates exceed four years? Could John Wesley complain of 
that nearly one-half of the pastorates of the “ Boston 
North” Association which continued three years or less, or 
of the three-fourths of these that did not exceed two years, 
that they were not sufficiently peripatetic to be scriptural ? 
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Our itineracy, if it be so called, has this slight disadvantage 
in comparison with John Wesley’s, that the Methodist 
preacher changes one church for another church, while the 
Baptist minister often exchanges only the two sides of one 
church—the inside for the outside. 

In questions that arise concerning the brevity and the 
instability of the pastorate there are three chief factors 
to be considered, the ministry, the laity and the church 
polity. If it will not do to assert that the Baptist ministry 
or the Baptist laity are inferior to those of any other body 
of professed Christians, we are left with the one element of 
church polity to which to look for the explanation of differ- 
ent results in different churches, Let us look at the sub- 
ject, then, in the light of the experience of the contem- 
porary ministry of other religious bodies. 

The last General Catalogue of Princeton Theological 
Seminary, issued 1881, the last General Catalogue of 
Andover Theological Seminary, issued June, 1883, and the 
General Catalogue of Newton already referred to, issued 
1886, afford the following comparative tables. The later 
publication of the Newton catalogue gives the Baptist re- 
cord in some points an advantage of five years over the 
Presbyterian and of three years over the Congregational 
figures. No account is taken in either of these schedules 
below of a graduate of any seminary except when serving 
a church of the denomination represented by the school in 
which he was trained. 

A summary of Table IV shows that 159 Baptist pastor- 
ates in continuance in 1886 averaged 5.8 years; 596 Pres- 
byterian pastorates in continuance in 1881 averaged 8.8 
years; and 230 Congregational pastorates in continuance 
in 1883 averaged 9.6 years; 17% of Baptist, 34% of Pres- 
byterian and 39% of Congregational pastorates exceeded 
ten years in length. 

Before drawing conclusions from the figures now before 
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Table II.—Showing the average duration of completed pastorates of the 
Alumni of Princeton, Andover and Newton Theological Seminaries, by decades, 
Sor classes 1827-"76. Acting pastors and stated supplies are not included. 
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Table I1I1.—Showing by periods the number and per cents of completed 
pastorates of Alumni of Princeton, Andover and Newton Theological Seminaries, 
Sor the half-century before 1876. 
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* Three Princeton pastorates over fifty years are included. 


Table IV.—Showing the length of unfinished pastorates of Alumni a7 
Princeton, Andover and Newton Theological Seminaries, of classes 1827-1876, 
at the dates of the issues of the several catalogues. 
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us, let us include in our survey a glance at one other eccles- 
iastical system, the Episcopal. An examination of the re- 
corded movements of 101 rectors, contemporaneous with 
the pastors already considered, shows a shorter average for 
the rectorship than for either the Presbyterian or Congre- 
gational pastorate; 229 rectorships completed in the past 
sixty years show a mean duration of 4.8 years; 46 rector- 
ships in continuance show an average of 8 years. Epis- 
copacy is a doubtful remedy for pastoral instability. 

The study of the laboriously compiled memoranda of 
theological seminaries which has been undertaken seems to 
establish certain conclusions with at least the color of 
scientific truth. Only a wider induction could refute them. 

1. The average pastorate under the polity of the Bap- 
tist church is more than double that until recently possible 
under the government of the Methodist Episcopal church. 

2. The average length of pastoral service where not 
restricted by church law, tends to extend in all the large 
Protestant denominations, 

3. The polity of the Presbyterian church, and still more 
that of the Congregational church, surpasses that of the 
- Baptist denomination in prolonging the pastoral relation. 

4. It is not independency in church government which 
makes pastorates short and unstable, nor is it independency 
alone which makes them firm and enduring. The Congre- 
gational and the Baptist churches, both congregational in 
polity, represent extremes in their practical results—the 
longest and the shortest pastorates, and the least and the 
most frequent changes. 

The different operation of independency in the Con- 
gregational and the Baptist churches is not inexplicable. 
The student of the two systems of polity knows that a 
characteristic difference between the two is the relative 
authority of the ecclesiastical council. Both agree in de- 
manding the approval of a representative council of neigh- 
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boring churches before setting apart a candidate to the 
work of the ministry. There the oversight of a Baptist 
minister by the denomination practically ends. His rela- 
tion henceforth to the church he serves is subject to the 
direction or supervision of no human authority or law. His 
entrances and exits in new fields of labor are according to 
the perfect law of liberty. “Installation” means one thing 
in Congregational polity and another thing in Baptist prac- 
tice. The Congregational minister cannot form or break 
the pastoral relation with a church in an orderly and hon- 
orable manner except by the advice and consent of a coun- 
cil representing the denomination. The natural effect of 
this restriction of the independence of clergy and churches 
is that fewer unfortunate unions are begun and the sunder- 
ing of the pastoral tie is accomplished with the conscious- 
ness that for all these things church and pastor must give 
an account at the council. It is paradoxically true that a 
Baptist church is the only Congregational church. Con- 
gregationalism is not Congregationalism, but Councilism, 
as presented in its authoritative expositions. Thomas Jef- 
ferson is said to have pronounced the Baptist church govern- 
ment of his time, as illustrated by the business meetings of 
Andrew Trible’s flock, “ the only form of pure democracy that 
then existed in the world.” Congregationalism, then, and 
now, was not, and is not, ‘“‘ pure”’ but modified democracy. 
It combines independency with oversight. It is the best 
example in this country of that balancing of democratical 
with aristocratical institutions which gives stability to the 
government of Great Britain. The Congregational polity 
is essentially English, and its ends in all important affairs 
are as truly consummated by the direction of the Council 
as the government of Great Britain is conducted by the 
Cabinet. 

To this lack of oversight in the ‘‘ pure democracy ” of 
a Baptist church may be fairly attributed whatever of weak- 
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ness it betrays in promoting pastoral perseverance. To 
pastor and people belongs jointly and severally, the un- 
limited power of separation, exercised privately without 
court of arbitration or appeal. The law of the pastorate 
under Baptist polity is akin to the right of private divorce 
in ancient times. When legal divorces were unknown, and 
the husband could put away the wife at his own discretion, 
privately and without court of appeal except public opinion, 
we are not surprised to find in the marriage state, a state of 
more “ unstable equilibrium ” than now when the marriage 
relation is under the oversight and protection of the courts. 
Any supervision of such a contract works better than none. 
The divorce laws of some of the United States are sufficient- 
ly loose, but they do not yet sanction, as was sanctioned 
once, the casting off of a wife by a husband for oversalting 
his soup. Baptist polity fails to secure greater permanency 
in the pastorate because it has no provision against the 
private divorce of a pastor by a church for the offence of 
overseasoning a sermon. Pure, unrestrained democracy 
lies perilously near absolute demagoguism, 

Cuas, S. Scott. 

Somerville, Mass. 
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IV. 
LITERARY DISSIPATION. 


NOVELS are the weeds in Literature’s garden. They 
flourish with rank luxuriance and require very little cultiva- 
tion. Indeed, they seem almost to spring up and grow of 
their own accord. Some of them have a wild and sensuous 
beauty, a sweet and captivating taste, but they do not pro- 
vide a healthy diet. Many of them are positively poison- 
ous. Weed-like, they are very short lived, but the supply 
is perennial. A new crop is always waiting to take the 
place of an old one. They have odors, but rarely fragrance. 
Occasionally there is a rose among them. 

There are said to be “ good novels ;” but in dealing 
with a vast accumulation like our aggregated Fiction, it is 
hardly worth while to discuss exceptional cases. Should 
we even concede all that is claimed for it per se or in fav- 
orable examples, by its most ardent admirers, are we not, 
nevertheless, getting too much of the novel—entirely too 
much? Anyone who, even after a superficial examination, 
sees what literature is now read by our people, may well 
ask himself that question. Let him take his stand before 
any ordinary book-seller’s counter, and observe what works 
are there exhibited and sold; let him look over the cata- 
logues of our principal publishers, excluding all that are not 
entirely reputable ; let him ride in our cars and watch the 
arm-loads of printed matter that are brought around by the 
train peddlers and consumed by the traveling public; let 
him glance at the street corner news and book stands, 
where the passing multitudes, and particularly the boys, 
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get their reading pabulum ; let him visit our circulating and 
other public libraries, and, scrutinizing their shelves, notice 
what works show the marks of most diligent usage; let 
him enter our homes and take up the books that are to be 
found on parlor and library tables, and he can’t help reach- 
ing the conclusion that we, as a people, read very little be- 
sides romances and newspapers—both being largely works 
of fiction. 

The quantity of printed matter properly coming under 
the head of the novel that is annually thrust upon us in 
this country is something appalling. The writer does not 
claim to have absolutely reliable statistics upon the subject, 
but it is quite safe to say that in its production it employs 
fully a thousand presses; that, if gathered in a mass, it 
would load more than a score of the largest ships that sail 
the seas, would fill not less than two hundred railway trains, 
forming a line of cars at least twenty miles in length; and, 
if leaf by leaf it were spread out and stitched into a contin- 
uous sheet, it would almost blanket the great State of New 
York. 

The aggregate cost, cheap as the stuff is, would pay all 
our State and many of our local taxes; it would furnish 
the most industrious readers of such literature with their 
clothes, and leave something over to apply on meat and 
grocery bills; it would go far to support all our schools 
and churches. 

Some idea of this ink and paper deluge can be formed 
when it is known that one “ Library of Fiction,” for which 
a prominent publishing house is responsible, now numbers a 
thousand volumes; another nearly as many; while a 
“series” put out by one house, and almost wholly made up 
of novels, is being added to at the rate of over a dozen 
volumes per month. Nearly all of our great publishing 
establishments, and many more obscure ones, are engaged 
in working off “series” or “libraries” of novels, generally 
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of the cheap paper-covered kind. The fact that they can 
be supplied to the public, after both the printers and the 
retailers have had their profits, at almost nominal prices— 
frequently from five to twenty cents per volume—proves 
what enormous editions are being published and how ex- 
tensive must be their sale. 

Nor are these multitudinous publications by any means 
the only conduits through which fiction reaches the public. 
Nearly all of our weekly and monthly periodicals—both 
journals and magazines—are partly devoted to the novel; 
some of them wholly so. Many, if not most, of our relig- 
ious newspapers have their “story departments.” They 
probably have the excuse of the pious old groceryman who 
once explained to the writer why the house to which he be- 
longed sold liquors. ‘‘ We have to,” he said. ‘“ Our cus- 
tomers make us doit.” Those good papers have wicked 
readers, and their readers are responsible for the fact that 
the repasts served out to them are garnished with poppy 
and nettle and flax and other seductive but deleterious 
herbs. Fortunately our preachers have not yet been forced 
to mould their sermons into novelettes to be read from their 
pulpits, but there is no telling how soon their wicked hear- 
ers may drive them to it. Not that the platform has es- 
caped. Not being able to get enough of the novel in the 
old fashioned way, we now assemble in public halls, and 
have choice selections read to us, usually by the author, 
thus taking our fiction en masse and from the original pack- 
age. 

The increase in the literature of fiction consequent 
upon the new system of cheap publications, is immense. 
Its volume is now probably tenfold what it was not much 
more than ten years ago. Such a thing as “ the latest 
novel” no longer exists. Fiction now pours in upon us in 
an unbroken stream—a stream many of whose fountains 
are impure imaginations and the issues of which are cor- 
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ruption; and a stream, alas! which like Tennyson’s Brook, 
threatens, while men are coming and men are going, to 
flow on forever. Where it all comes from would appear un- 
accountable if we did not understand the fecundity of the 
men and the women who make story-writing a business. 
The productiveness of Walter Scott in his day was thought 
to be phenomenal; but plenty of our present professional 
novelists fully equal him in that respect, although not in 
some others. They not only make book after book while 
they live, but keep right on with their work after they are 
dead. Their pens do not stop with their breath. Stories 
are continually appearing that bear the names, literary or 
real, of writers who have long been in their graves. The 
fact is that when novelists have achieved popularity and 
acquired an extensive clientage, their publishers can’t 
afford to let them die. The romances of one of our most 
esteemed female story-tellers, who had the personal mis- 
fortune to expire a few years ago, are said to be now pre- 
pared for her by an accommodating member of the oppo- 
site sex. Could chivalry further go? 

But the most startling fact is that the demand for this 
kind of literature seems to keep pace with the production. 
Who buy it? Who read it? What could be more sad 
than the statement that its principal market is among the 
young, and often the very young—boys and girls from six 
to a dozen years of age? Present prices—five to twenty 
cents per volume—enable these little folks to take their fill 
of fiction, the attainment of which a short time ago, when 
the cost of a paper covered novel was from seventy-five 
cents to a dollar, was out of their power. Our street-corner 
stands supply this demand, and largely live on it. Every 
one of them has a stock of cheap novels, generally of the 
lowest order, but the kind most tempting to boys—stories 
of bandits, of detectives, of prize and other fighters, of har- 
lots and of libertines—stories in which the criminals nearly 
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always turn out to be heroes, or the heroes turn out to be 
criminals. , 

And it is largely of ingredients like these that the stream 
which is overflowing our land and permeating all social 
strata, entering alike the palace home of the millionaire and 
the lowest tenement abode, is compounded. Is there no 
harm in it? no danger to be apprehended from it? What 
in time must be the effect upon the national character of so 
much pollution passing into the minds and souls, the hearts 
and consciences of our people, and filling them with false 
impressions and false sentiments? There can be no truer 
test of a nation’s morals than its literature, the books and 
papers that its citizens read. They furnish both mental 
and spiritual food and drink. And we must not forget that, 
as purient productions more and more absorb people’s time 
and thoughts, the reading of solid and healthy works must 
diminish. Already is such an effect plainly discernible in 
the constantly widening disparity in the prices of good and 
inferior books. The weeds are manifestly taking the gar- 
den. 

But then those “‘ good novels.” There are undoubtedly 
novels that are better than others, and some that do no 
great harm except as they become kindling wood for fires 
that soon demand a stronger fuel; but the pertinent ques- 
tion is not so much what kind is produced as what kind is 
principally read. The answer is to be found in the figures 
made by the publishers’ sales. They furnish the best evi- 
dence of a book’s popularity. Now, according to that test, 
we are forced to conclude that no literary production of re- 
cent date meets with such general favor from the reading 
public as Rider Haggard’s novel bearing the meaningless 
title of ‘‘ She.” Nearly all of our leading American pub- 
lishers have issued editions of it, and it is understood, in 
the slang phraseology of the trade, that they have “gone 
off like hot cakes.” What sort of a production is ‘‘ She ?” 
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Of its literary value it is unnecessary to speak, because that 
has nothing to do with the point under discussion. Asa 
story, that is, as a pretended narrative of facts, it is so 
improbable as to be positively absurd. Its one great char- 
acteristic is measureless extravagance. And therein is its 
strength; for the exaggerations that under other circum- 
stances would make it ridiculous, adapt it to the present 
temper, or rather distemper, of the novel-reading public. 
The literary appetite, like those of the natural body, is a 
thing of education, and its demands grow according to the 
indulgence it receives. There is said to come in the career 
of every drunkard a time when the stimulant wanted is that 
which will most sharply bite the throat. Has not the im- 
agination of the present average novel-consumer reached 
a corresponding stage—a stage in which aliment is chiefly 
selected and taken for its throat-biting properties? Of 
course, exaggeration is no new thing with the novel. But 
it is, nevertheless, a fact that there was a period in its evo- 
lution when its popularity largely depended on its loyalty 
to nature. Its earlier masters, like Defoe and Richardson 
and Smollett and Scott, often put their heroes and heroines 
in unreasonable, if not impossible, situations; but when 
there they acted and spoke like real men and women. They 
were human beings—often intensely human—and the chief 
pleasure to be derived from following their movements 
comes from the quick and delicate inflections, the touches 
and surprises, by which they prove their naturalness. 
There are story-tellers of the present day who endeavor 
to put flesh and blood into their performers, and they have 
circles of appreciative admirers; but they are not those 
who catch and hold the multitude. Such authors in its 
eyes are fossils, whose works are flat and unpalatable, and 
they are unceremoniously shoved aside to make place for 
_artists whose creations are neither human nor divine, but 
beings that attract and startle by their enormities and in- 
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congruities, it matters very little whether as saints or devils 
or clowns. Such writers are simply meeting the popular 
demand. They minister to imaginations that are already 
inflamed, to tastes that have grown weary of the old inter- 
pretations and call for novelties that it would require the 
genius of Victor Hugo adequately to supply, but which are 
so insatiable that, in the absence of the higher inventions, 
they seize and feed upon the vagrant and vulgar concep- 
tions of Ouida, Zola and the like. They provide us men 
and women with the human element eliminated. They 
paint life, but neither as it is nor as it ought to be. They 
give us caricatures, not characters; sensations, not senti- 
ments; heroics, not heroes; and their works, when complete, 
instead of being mirrors, which all novels in theory are, 
with even surfaces, resemble those twisted arrangements 
which retain our features, but so dwarf or elongate that, if 
they do not excite our indignation, they compel us to laugh 
at ourselves and in our own faces. 

Next to the overwrought if not fantastically absurd 
novel in popular requisition seems to be its literary half- 
brother, the douffe novel, which holds about the same rela- 
tion to letters that the operas of Offenbach and Millocker do 
to the drama. It is burlesque pure and simple, It avow- 
edly deals in distorted forms, and aims to put us on our 
heads as it were. It travesties everything and everybody. 
Its characters are a good deal like the people in Chinese 
pictures, grotesque but funny. Of course, it is comical, 
often painfully so. and its reading is calculated to bring 
tears to our eyes, although not always with laughter. It 
causes us to see what ridiculous creatures we are, how ab- 
surdly weak, and what follies we commit in the sight of 
gods and men, and the exhibition is assumed to make us 
inexpressibly merry. 

To this branch of the family, although a sort of bastard 
variety, is the ‘‘ dialect novel,” in which we are treated to 
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mixtures of the mongrel speech—the broken English—that 
is assumed to prevail in distant—always distant—parts of 
our country, and for the production of which its great ex- 
tent wonderfully adapts it. Bad grammar is’the principal 
ingredient, and to obtain the necessary variations, it is only 
necessary to make it a little worse for some localities than 
others. To those of us who are perfect masters of the 
lingo, who use nothing but the most accurate idiom, and 
who never make grammatical mistakes, it is, of course vastly 
amusing to have others display their ignorance of the lan- 
guage we speak and admire, and it matters very little that 
to the other parties concerned the portrayal of their blun- 
ders may not be so entertaining. 

With such elements to feed upon, it is not at all difficult 
to diagnose the novel habit—as much a habit, and with 
boundaries as distinctly defined, as the opium habit or the 
liquor habit. We have slaves of the novel and a great many 
of them. There are persons who pass their whole lives in 
a state of hallucination but little above the lotus-eater’s 
dream. Their associates are not the fleshly men and wo- 
men with whom they mingle, and whose presence they are 
compelled to endure, but artificial creatures that have been 
evolved from story-tellers’ brains, so-called, and no incon- 
siderable number of which are so impure as to be unworthy 
of anybody’s companionship. Their homes are not the 
habitations that their bodies, owing to gravity’s inflexible 
law, are forced to occupy, but dwellings in the clouds, or 
wherever else the novel-dreamers happen to blow their 
bubbles. They live outside of themselves and in other 
people’s worlds. They exist and move in a state of semi- 
intoxication. Nor has that condition anything in it which 
should surprise us, The novel is to the mind what strong 
drink is to the body. The parallel is complete in every 
particular. The same effect is sought for in both cases, 
being the temporary pleasure that comes from artificial 
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stimulation. And the results come nearer offsetting and 
balancing each other in their destructiveness to the higher 
purposes and enjoyments of life than is generally supposed. 
While the dissipation in one case is of a grosser form than 
in the other, and more striking in its surface manifesta- 
tions, it would be difficult to decide which has brought 
bickering and strife, acidity of temper, coldness of heart 
and alienation of affection, neglect of household duties, and 
even absolute contempt of the highest and purest social 
obligations to the greatest number of homes. Certain it is 
that fully nine-tenths of the cases celebré in our divorce 
courts originate in that social sphere where, as a sequel to 
abundant wealth and leisure, the novel, owing to its supe- 
rior qualities as a time-killer, is made an almost constant 
companion and cherished as a friend and adviser. 

In view of such revelations is it exaggeration to speak 
of the novel as a weed in our literature? Is it too much to 
say not only that it has already largely gone to seed, but 
that it furnishes a very bad case of over-production? No 
one will serious!y claim that, with all the progress discerni- 
ble in other things, our fiction has improved or is improv- 
ing, while most will admit its general and great deteriora- 
tion. The love of it seems to be the one literary taste that 
is not refined and elevated by cultivation. Nor is the 
reason hard to find. The food upon which it feeds is es- 
sentially unsound. Falsehood makes a poor diet, however 
sumptuously prepared and served. The multiplication of 
the novel is hardly, therefore, a result to be either encour- 
aged or hoped for. The man who makes another blade of 
grass to grow, who builds a house, constructs a wheelbarrow, 
or adds to the conveniences of life by the smallest mechanical 
discovery, who suggests another condiment for our cuisine, 
or another decoction for Materia Medica, is a public bene- 
factor ; but can that be said of the man or the woman who 
gives us another novel ? 
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Ah, but those “ good novels,” and especially those that 
are “written for a purpose!” Alas! for how much those 
“good novels” are responsible! How many black sheep 
of the family they are called upon to cover with their vir- 
tuous mantles! What loads and loads they have to carry! 
If there was a dearth of other reading-matter that was pure 
and entertaining and instructive ; if the literature of science 
did not open views to us that are more wonderful than fic- 
tion ever painted or can pairit; if history and biography 
did not introduce us to a real life that is infinitely more 
, entrancing than that of any imaginary beings; if philosophy 
and religion were without their consolations and inspira- 
tions that the greatest and sweetest of writers have em- 
balmed in living print; or if the majority of our readers, 
and especially such as devote themselves to novels, had 
mastered and disposed of all these and wanted something 
outside and beyond for their mental overflow, then fiction 
might possibly answer as an intellectual and spiritual recep- 
tacle in their cases, and as a sort of general storage reser- 
voir for the wit and wisdom that were not otherwise called 
for. We are afraid, however, that that condition of things 
has not yet been generally reached, and that its advent is 
not as near as might be wished for. Good novels—good in 
an ethical sense—do undoubtedly afford a certain amount 
of pleasure in their perusal, but it is to be feared not so 
great an amount as those that are not so good. The state- 
ment may seem paradoxical, but, nevertheless, it is literally 
true, that the better you make the novel in a moral sense 
the poorer you make it in an artistic sense. It seems to be 
like dough in requiring a certain amount of corruption to 
be infused into it to render it palatable, 


‘The yeasty element of quick decay.” 


In other words, you can’t improve the quality beyond a cer- 
tain debatable point without spoiling the taste. If this be 
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not so, how are we to account for the kind of novel which, 
as hereinbefore explained, now best fills the measure of the 
popular demand ; or, to state it more accurately, for the de- 
mand that calls for that kind of a novel ? 

And as for any high moral purpose, we know of no 
greater unkindness that can ordinarily be done it than to 
subject it to the bespatterments of the average writer of fic- 
tion. A bath of mud and water would be a benefaction in 
comparison. No really able-bodied purpose has need of 
any such extraneous and questionable help. The truth is, 
however, that the purpose is much more frequently used as 
a pack-horse for the novel than vice-versa. 

Well, what is to be done about it? The flood ison us, 
and around us, and over us, and still swelling; or, to re- 
sume the former simile, the weeds have overspread the 
garden, and new ones are fast appearing. It is doubt- 
less asking too much of weak human nature to expect the 
printers to stop printing, and the writers to stop writing, 
as long as the public demand supplies a profitable market 
for the novelist’s wares. The reform must originate and 
be pushed elsewhere. Why should we not have Anti- 
Novel Societies with Anti-Novel pledges? There would be 
nothing exceptional in such organizations—nothing new 
in principle or in practice. We have Temperance soci- 
eties whose members give promises to their associates and 
to themselves that they will abstain from strong drink. 
They are useful and noble institutions. They prove the pro- 
priety and wisdom of the system. Novel-reading is another 
form of dissipation. It is dissipation of a most serious 
character. Why not combine against it? Why not bring 
the strength of association to bear against one form of in- 
temperance as well as another? The fruitage of the move- 
ment would appear in the form of reading-clubs, in which, 
not only would an unexceptionable literature be introduced 
and discussed, but a higher social life would be encouraged 
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and built up. The idea is not altogether a new one. The 
Chautauqua course of reading is, to a certain extent, predi- 
cated upon it, and although it fails to take open and high 
ground against the novel as such, as it ought to do, there is 
no question as to its general propriety and usefulness. As 
to the abundance of our literature, outside of fiction, to meet 
all demands upon it, there need be no argument. If the 
novel were absolutely banished—dropped out of existence— 
the world would probably be astonished to find how little 
it had lost, and the most hardened fiction-consumers would 
soon discover how easily they could get along without their 
accustomed dietary. The evil is great, but public senti- 
ment is greater. Let it be properly aroused and consoli- 
dated, and the day would not be distant when the man 
or woman having respect to his or her reputation, would no 
more be seen carrying a novel than a flask of liquid intox- 
icant. 


JOHN F. HuME. 


New York. 
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V. 


THE SPHERE OF THE CREED AND THE NECES- 
SITY FOR A CREED. 


WHEN, as Baptists, we declare that we have no creed, 
the question is frequently asked: ‘‘ Have you no positive 
beliefs as a denomination? If so, are not these your 
creed ?” Surely it is not because we have no beliefs, nor is 
it because we believe anything or everything indiscrimi- 
nately, that we have nocreed. Acreed is nothing unless 
it is an authoritative standard, made authoritative by its 
adoption by a denomination in assembly, or by delegates 
duly appointed to determine the case. This the Baptists 
have never done, and upon principle purposely avoid doing. 
However clearly defined are our beliefs as a denomination, 
it has seemed to us better not to formulate them into any 
fixed code to be subscribed to by either our ministry or our 
laity, nor even as an ensign around which to rally our de- 
nominational enthusiasm. Without entering into the many 
and cogent arguments for this, which are so well known, it 
is sufficient to say that these all hinge upon the two great 
essential principles of Liberty of the Individual Conscience, 
and Loyalty to the Simple Revelation in God’s Word. It 
may be quite true that there is a danger of an unwritten 
creed of ‘ Baptist Custom” arising with sceptre in hand, 
yet we still cherish the belief that the constant affirmation, 
as our first principle, that the Bible and the Bible only is our 
creed, has at least the tendency to make us more loyal to 
this divine rule, and to keep the denomination ever flexi- 
bletoan increasingly scriptural belief, if in the progress of 
the years God shall open more and more clearly his Word, 
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and that this change will be not only more scriptural but 
also wrought without the necessity of a church council and 
attendant wrenchings within the denomination. 

For the sake of convenience merely, there are among us 
various articles of belief drawn up by various men, usually 
pastors. There may be as many of these as there are indi- 
viduals who, understanding the generally accepted views, 
undertake to prepare them. But not one of them is an au- 
thority for the denomination. The statement of one iso- 
lated individual can not be a creed for a single church un- 
less adopted by that church, nor for the denomination unless 
adopted by the denomination as a body. Thus it is that 
we have no creed. 

What is a creed, and what is its sphere? It is an au- 
thoritative formula of the belief of a denomination. It may 
contain in it only a small part of the whole range of truth 
that any given individual member of that denomination be- 
lieves ; or it may even contain what an individual member 
cannot subscribe to in the exact form thereexpressed. Yet 
it must express the denomination. The sphere of the creed 
then is this: To stand for the church and not for the in- 
dividual. There may be no individual in the church who 
would put his convictions inside the circle drawn by the 
creed, and say: ‘I will be circumscribed by this cir- 
cumference ; I will not go outside of this.” In fact, to so 
act would be ignoble, servile; it would be disloyalty to a 
man’s personal relations with his God, for the sake of being 
loyal to a man-made creed. Back of the creed and superior 
to the creed, is the individual conscience alone with its God 
and his Word. It has been truthfully said that ‘‘com- 
munion of the individual soul with God in his holy Word is 
the high school of theology.” In these relations the in- 
dividual must ever stand untrammeled, alone, trembling 
with the responsibility, yet exulting in the high privilege. 
Thus only can God touch the soul, and the soul touch God. 
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Because of the limitations of every human mind, the 
individual in his strugglings to apprehend truth will 
doubtless make many mistakes; yet God has made it 
possible, by the indwelling presence of the Holy Spirit, 
for everyone to understand and receive from the holy 
Word all that that heart and mind can utilize in its own 
personal life. 

Doubtless there will thus, because of the liberty and loy- 
alty of individual consciences, come eras when the creed will 
need recasting, in order to represent the belief into which 
the denomination has grown. Such isa day of wrenching 
and of trial from which a denomination without a creed is 
saved. Yet better such a day than no possibility of such a 
recasting. I.et such a day come, it should come. If creeds 
must be written at all, they should be so constructed as to in- 
vite by their very structure a continual comparison with 
Scripture. A very interesting appeal is prefixed to the 
Scottish Confession, as the very approach to that temple of 
doctrine. It runs as follows: “ Protesting that gifany man 
will note in this oure confessioun any article or sentence re- 
pugning to God’s holy Word, that it wald pleis him, of his 
gentilnes, and for Christiane charities saik, to admoneis us 
of the saymn in writt; and we of our honour and fidelitie 
do promeis unto him satisfactioun fra the mouth of God, 
(that is, fra his holy Scriptures,) or ellis reformatioun of that 
quhilk he sall prove to be amyss.” At no time should one 
single article of any creed, even the so-called Apostles’ 
Creed, be held beyond the reach of attack,—in “ gentilnes, 
and for Christiane charities saik.”” It must always be held 
open to criticism from any source, when that criticism is 
based ona declaration of Scripture. Possibly the greatest 
plea for the existence of a creed at all, and its real sphere of 
usefulness, may be thus expressed: To represent the gen- 
eral confession of its denomination before those who inquire 
for an authoritative statement, to be a short and handy com- 
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pend of instruction for converts, to be a rallying point and 
bond of union for its members. 

But these facts should lead to all the toleration in refer- 
ence to membership that is consistent. True, the church 
has a right to protection from the individual. It is for fellow- 
ship not dissension. It should not receive one to ‘‘ doubt- 
ful disputations,” and to create a schism, But without tol- 
eration of individual views there results anarchy, not fel- 
lowship; stagnation, not growth; bigotry, not Christian 
breadth; mere form, not spiritual life. Creeds should be 
sufficiently lenient concerning the individual that there 
might be found room in some church for every true Chris- 
tian believer. It was doubtless the purpose of Christ that it 
should be possible for every genuine believer who takes him 
as Saviour—or personal Redeemer—and Lord, that is, to be 
implicitly obeyed in his commands as far as known, to beiden- 
tified with the visible church as well as with the spiritual. 
It becomes a question requiring careful discrimination to 
draw the lines correctly here in practically applying them 
to individual cases; yet it is evidently true that when a 
brother or sister has found ¢ke denomination which he can 
most thoroughly fellowship in belief, that is the one with 
which he should unite, although its creed or beliefs may di- 
verge here and there from his individual views, In like 
manner it would seem that a reciprocal duty of granting his 
admission pertains to the church. If he declares, positively, 
that he harmonizes with the spirit and leading features of 
that creed, and negatively, that there is nothing in the 
creed to cause him to break the unity of the church, it is 
hardly the sphere of the creed to bar him out. This is es- 
pecially true since creeds are man-made. In respect to 
Baptists, with no formulated creed, the same principles 
would apply in spirit with reference to our generally ac- 
cepted interpretation of the Scripture. An open Bible and 
the guiding power of the Holy Spirit upon the understand- 
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ing and convictions of a true believer, may be safely relied 
upon to a very large degree for a correct belief. 

If, then, it is not the sphere of the creed to stand for 
the individual, the question may still be asked whether the 
creed is necessary for even the church. The writer of the 
article ‘‘Creed,” in the ‘ Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia,” 
states that creeds ‘“‘emanate from the inner life of the 
church, independently of external occasion.” ‘ They 
would have existed,” he continues, ‘‘ even if there had been 
no doctrinal controversies.” What “‘ would have existed ” 
is not so clear to every mind, but there is no need of review- 
ing the whole history of creeds before making the assertion 
that the one prominent fact connected with the making of 
creeds is that they were instigated and born as the result of 
controversies. We personally see signs of controversy even 
in the so-called ‘‘Apostles’ Creed.” Yet surely from the 
Creed of Nicaea on through the creeds of the Reformation 
and even down to our day their history reads like the his- 
tory of a battle-ground. Every creed is a fortress, flying a 
peculiar ensign, for which battle is waged, often against 
other forces of Christian believers. True, many of these are 
ensigns of truth, loyally flung out to the breeze, and heroic- 
ally defended. Yet the nature of creeds is largely divisive, 
denominational. They mark out boundary lines, If two 
creeds are needed instead of one, it is because there are two 
denominations, quite distinct in their beliefs. In fact the 
only excuse that any separate denomination can have for an 
existence, thus breaking the manifest unity of the church of 
Christ, is that it holds some conviction of vital truth for 
which it is divinely commissioned to plead—I do not say to 
fight its cotemporaries—but to plead before its cotempo- 
raries, until they shall move forward to this position also. 

As we gaze along the breastworks of the Christian ar- 
mies we see a solid front to a certain line; beyond that is 
pushed forward here one fortress, flying a peculiar flag, 
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here another with still another ensign. This one may stand 
for Ecclesiasticism—held by one company in advance of the 
others ; here is Calvanism pushed forward, here Arminian- 
ism. The rest of the forces have not come up to these 
stations. Each should hold its station tentatively, yet with 
full conviction that as time goes on and truth shall prevail, 
the whole line shall be brought up to such stations as prove 
to be God’s truth, and the forces in such stations as prove 
to be untrue shall fall back into the common line. God 
grant the day may speed. The demand for creeds has been 
in the past largely, if not wholly, denominational, and has 
accentuated and bequeathed denominationalism to the suc- 
ceeding ages; and it must also be as true that creeds neces- 
sarily accent denominationalism to-day. But not only do 
creeds foster denominationalism ; it seems necessary to 
conclude that a creed is a necessity in order to maintain any 
given denomination as a distinct body. Further than this, 
it is a question not to be decided too hastily in the nega- 
tive, whether, if all creeds were abolished, and the Scrip- 
tures everywhere made the one only appeal, and the Holy 
Spirit given his full place in the individual interpretation, 
all Christians would not speedily merge into one denomina- 
tion, with a belief quite scriptural? The spirit of creed- 
making and creed discussions, so rife in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, has given place to a desire for a united 
brotherhood to carry on the grand work of universal evan- 
gelization. Among the rank and file of Christians dis- 
tinctive differences are fading into almost imperceptible 
shadings. 

Remove creeds, and would not ‘church union” settle it- 
self, by a beautiful, scriptural consummation ? 

But this question aside, another arises which will launch 
us more directly upon our further discussion, If every dis- 
tinctive denomination needs an authoritative standard of 
faith to represent it and to preserve it intact as a body, why 
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should not Baptists as a body have a creed? Why is 
it, in other. words, that the Baptist denomination, being 
without a creed, has not suffered disintegration, but instead 
presents both Northand South a marvellous unity of faith ? 
The answer, and it seems to us the only answer, is at hand, 
and is this: 

The need of a creed is eliminated by the symbols of 
believers’ baptism by immersion, and the Lord’s supper 
received by baptized believers. These symbols will bear 
study in this character; for they are the Christ-given sym- 
bols of the faith. Moreover, they are the only Christ-given 
exponents of the entire Gospel, the truth in picture. The 
more they are studied in their simplicity and largeness of 
scope, with their formulas of administration, the more they 
will be seen to be full exponents of the whole Christian sys- 
tem. The Trinity is there, the Resurrection is there, the 
Ascended Christ and the promise of his second coming are 
there. Saviour and Lord and Servant and Priest are there. 
More than this, there is the personal confession of the par- 
ticipant, personal obedience, personal fellowship, and hope 
of glory. 

Without any intention of making any argument for Be- 
lievers’ Baptism by Immersion, since such is not the object 
of this paper, it is only fair to say that the concessions are 
growing more and more unanimous from all linguistic and 
biblical scholars, of all denominations and no denomination, 
that our Lord was immersed, that the custom of the apos- 
tolic church was immersion of the believer, and that no in- 
stance of infant baptism or authority for it can be surely 
cited from Scripture. For illustration of the needlessness 
of acreed when these two symbols are thus practised, let us 
take first this one symbol, baptism of the believer by immer- 
sion—accepted as a valid baptism by every denomination— 
and place it without one word of comment alongside the 
Scripture passages which refer to it. In other words let the 
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act of immersion of a believer upon confession of his faith 
be performed, and as he is buried beneath the waters, and 
lifted again, and as the formula is pronounced, consider in 
connection with this act, without the slightest comment, 
simply the Scripture passages speaking of baptism and what 
Christ would have it symbolize, and note how much of the 
creed is covered. With the act in mind we read the for- 
mula of Christ’s command in Matt.: ““Baptizing them in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost,” 
and we have all the creed can say upon the Trinity. As 
the candidate is buried, take Rom. 6: ‘‘ Know ye not that 
so many of us as were baptized into Jesus Christ were bap- 
tized into his death? Therefore we are buried with him by 
baptism into death that like as Christ was raised up from 
the dead by the glory of the Father, even so we also 
should walk in newness of life. For if we have been planted 
together in the likeness of his death, we shall be also in the 
likeness of his resurrection.” It is not here intended to use 
this Scripture to support immersion, it is intended simply to 
place the act of the immersion and emersion of the confess- 
ing believer by the side of this Scripture, and ask any one 
to interpret the meaning. Whoever interprets, the evident 
conclusion must be that the act of baptism here explained 
most vividly sets forth without the need of a creed all that 
the creed asserts on the death and burial and resurrection of 
Christ, the death of the sinner zz sin—on which many creeds 
are silent—his death to sin, and life in Christ and to Christ. 
In other words we have the creed on the atonement for sin 
and forgiveness of sins; and vastly more, the Christian walk. 
Take also the commission in Luke: ‘‘ He that believeth and 
is baptized shall be saved, and he that believeth not shall be 
damned,” and the symbol alone not only declares but ex- 
plains the meaning of the passage vastly better than any 
article on Calvinism. These are but illustrations of the com- 
pleteness of this symbol if all its referring passages should 
be laid alongside the act. 
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Turning now, for further illustrations, to the Lord’s Sup- 
per, let us conceive of the act. We sit at the table, in the 
solemn heart-searching presence of the Holy Spirit, as he 
speaks always to the heart at this occasion. While thus im- 
pressed we hear the words: “And as they were eating, 
Jesus took bread, and blessed it, and brake it, and he gave to 
the disciples, and said: Take, eat; this is my body.” And 
as we partake, do we not consciously witness to the behold- 
ers, to God, and to our own souls, all the truths relating to 
the Incarnation of Christ? Again, we hear the words, 
“And he took the cup and gave thanks, and gave to them, 
saying: Drink ye all of it; for this is my blood of the cov- 
enant, which is shed for many unto remission of sins.” It is 
the creed on the atonement. We read that we, though 
many, are of one body, of Christ, and many members; one 
loaf, broken into many pieces, and we have in the supper 
the creed on the Holy Church and the fellowship of saints. 
We read: ‘ As oft as ye eat of this bread and drink of this 
cup, ye do show forth the Lord’s death till he come,” and 
we have our Absent, Ascended Lord, and his second com- 
ing, and the church’s separation to him until he come. 
Again we say these are but illustrations. 

True, Christian men have interpreted the same words in 
Scripture quite differently, and doubtless will continue to do 
so, yet to have as the rallying point of belief, the exponent 
in symbol—not in words—these divinely appointed emblems, 
would logically seem to be calculated to bring about the 
greatest unanimity of interpretation, and the most scriptural 
views. This is proved to be a fact so far as unanimity is 
concerned by the Baptist denomination itself. In no de- 
nomination is there more unanimity of view on all points, 
and less slipping away from the old grounds into liberalistic 
notions of the day. 

It is impossible for any creed to put a wall around every 
truth, and make a perfect unanimity of belief on ever 
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minor point in every mind. But with the divine symbols 
picturing forth the whole truth, with an open Bible and a 
regenerated soul, it will be sufficiently safe to trust very 
largely to the activity of the Holy Spirit to give to all 
the correct interpretation, and to maintain the unity of 
belief. 

Nor can we quote the schisms of the early church to 
arouse our fears lest this should not be so; for we may 
even question whether the Holy Spirit alone would not have 
better winnowed the wheat from the chaff in those early 
days by bringing out fruits of a vital regeneration, than did 
the creeds by their process of a cold and intellectual assent 
to a prescribed “‘orthodoxy.” But whether this is an open 
question or not, it stillis true that to-day, with these symbols 
as exponents, and the errors of the past as sign-posts of 
warning, we would stand and do stand quite differently 
equipped than did the early church. 

One more, brief suggestion only. It pertains to the 
personality of the confession when made by these symbols. 
The sphere of the creed is to stand for the church and not 
for the individual. The sphere of the symbol is to stand for 
the church and most vitally for the individual belief as well. 
The believer does in the very nature of the case make his 
immersion and his partaking at the Lord’s table a personal 
confession of all therein divinely symbolized. The heart fails 
to become enthusiastic as it stands before the dead, cold 
creeds of the ages, and what zeal it has fades more and 
more as it beholds them written in contention, to contend 
with others, largely an intellectual process evincing more 
anxiety to be correct beyond the intellectual thrusts of hair- 
splitting critics, than to express the deep spiritual life of the 
soul. But we might challenge any true Christian to stand 
before the baptismal waters, and the table of his Blessed 
Lord, and participate in the spirit of these as simply char- 
acterized and expounded in his Word, and not be moved 
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more and more profoundly in spiritual worship and life the 
longer he stands in their presence. 

The conceit of that individual who shows disrespect to 
the grand creed-bequests of the Christian ages is bred of 
pitiable ignorance and lack of Christian sense. Creeds are 
grand monuments of Christian thought, insome statements 
right, and doubtless in some statements quite as erroneous, — 
but always monuments of intended loyalty, ever seeking to 
build higher and higher into the heaven of truth. God 
bless the loyal, loving hearts that have wrought and still are 
working to construct them. Yet God hasten the day when 
all shall be one in God’s Scriptures and God’s symbols. 


J. K. FOLWELL. 


Westfield, N. J. 
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VI. 
EBENEZER DODGE: 
A MEMORIAL ADDRESS.* 


IN the early morning hours of Sunday, the 5th day of 
January, 1890, there passed from this life the spirit of 
Ebenezer Dodge, Doctor of Divinity, Doctor of Laws, who 
since 1868 had been the official and actual head of Madison 
- University. On the Tuesday following, the tribute of love 
and sorrow was offered in this house, and the words of faith 
were spoken beside his grave. We did not then know the 
full meaning of the blow that had fallen upon us: bereave- 
ment never reveals herself to the first astonished glance of 
sorrow. Only by living without him have we learned how 
much we lost when he died, and never have we missed him 
as we miss him now, in this season of our annual festivities. 
The void is so great that we turn away our eyes and do not 
care to look upon it. Nevertheless, that was the funeral 
service, not this. At this hour, set apart by the university 
which owes so much to him, we commemorate not his death 
but his life; not his departure from us but his service 
among us. We bring the tribute of appreciation and grati- 
tude for his work, and listen for the words of counsel and 
hope which, though dead, he yet speaketh. 

The main facts in his quiet and comparatively unevent- 
ful life must first be briefly passed in review. 

Ebenezer Dodge was born in Salem, Mass., on the 22d 
day of April, 1819. To live in Salem at that day was to 


* Delivered at the Commencement Season of Colgate University, Hamilton, 
N. Y., June 16, 1890, at the request of the Faculty. 
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feel oneself in communication with the wide world: for Sa- 
lem was the earliest port of American commerce with the 
far East; and, until the days of his boyhood, the Orient 
was still storing the quaint town with its curios and enrich- 
ing the air with its odors. Our friend’s father was himself 
a sea captain in the Eastern trade, with a sailor’s treasure 
of foreign thoughts. In the Lord’s name also was Salem in 
communication with the far-off world, for there, eight years 
before the birth of Dr. Dodge, Adoniram Judson had been 
ordained to the ministry and set sail for the East. Dr. 
Dodge was nurtured in the First Baptist Church of Salem, 
and the pastor of his boyhood became the first foreign 
missionary secretary among the Baptists. That church has 
to this day a little open space in front of its house of wor- 
ship for the reason that at first no citizen would sell the 
Baptists a lot of land upon the street, and they were com- 
pelled to build behind a row of houses, which afterward 
yielded them their open ground. Here were traditions 
with a touch of hardship and heroism, and here was a help- 
ful and inspiring life for a young man. 

At seventeen the young man entered Brown University, 
at Providence, R. I., whence he was graduated in 1840, at 
the age of twenty-one. Here President Francis Wayland 
was then in his early prime; a man of powerful personality, 
impressing himself strongly upon his pupils, awakening 
manly aims, giving dignity to common sense, illustrating and 
enforcing the Gospel of a living Christ. Under the inspir- 
ing influences of the University Dr. Dodge became a 
student once for all. His Alma Mater was always dear to 
him, and when death was nearer than we supposed he was 
looking forward with loyal interest to the semi-centennial 
of his class, which the few survivors are this week celebrat- 
ing. 

It was within the time of his collegiate course that the 
religious influences of his youth brought forth their fruit, 
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and his positive Christian life began. His strong will could 
bow to God in Christ only after no ordinary struggle, but 
it bowed at length. The event occurred in a time of pow- 
erful revival, which swept through the college and wrought 
the rich work of blessing for which a college offers so excel- 
lent a field. How he longed for such sweeping influences 
of religious awakening among his students here, and how 
he welcomed them whenever they came! Thank God for 
the revival in college that brought to Christian service the 
heart, the gifts, the education and the manly power of 
Ebenezer Dodge. 

With Christian life came consecration to the ministry ; 
but before entering upon special studies for that work he 
spent two years in teaching, serving as principal of an 
Academy at Shelburne Falls, Mass.. In 1842 he entered 
the Newton Theological Institution, and in 1845 was grad- 
uated there. There he met one of the chief forces that 
moulded his life, in the influence of his instructor in Chris- 
tian theology, Dr. Barnas Sears. Himself a broad student 
and a true scholar, loyal to truth and never afraid for its 
safety, reverent in spirit and searching in his zeal for knowl- 
edge, he brought his pupil out into a sense of intellectual 
freedom, and inspired him with that high and practical 
faith which was always so vital an element in his studies. 
Many atime has Dr. Dodge spoken with tender gratitude 
of the wise, devout and inspiring teacher who opened to him 
the broad field of theology, and rendered free thought safe 
to him. 

After leaving Newton, Dr. Dodge spent a year as teacher 
in Covington, Kentucky, in a theological school that had 
only a brief and troubled existence. Returning thence, he 
became pastor in New Hampton, N. H., and after two or 
three years there he removed to New London, in the same 
State. Both were rural fields. and his lot was the common 
lot of the country minister. His pastoral work was marked 
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by high intellectual ability, by persistence, by fearlessness, 
by tenderness, in fact, by the very qualities that have been 
prominent in his later career. At New Hampton there was 
then a denominational school, largely ministerial in its 
character, and it was Dr. James Upham, the President of 
that school, who introduced the young man who had been 
his pastor to the notice of friends in Hamilton when a pro- 
fessor was wanted here. A committee from Hamilton visi- 
ted him at his home in New London, and at their request, 
in November, 1853, he visited Hamilton. On the roth of 
that month the two Boards met, and by a most cordial vote 
he was elected to the Professorship of Biblical Criticism and 
Interpretation in the Theological Seminary, and to that of 
the Evidences of Revealed Religion in Madison University. 
It is worthy of note that our Boards made choice of a young 
man, thirty-four years of age, eight years out of the semi- 
nary, of small experience in teaching, without national 
reputation, personally unknown to them, trained in other 
schools and in a different atmosphere from theirs, and of 
powers and adaptations yet to be tested. It was a bold 
movement for that time, and one that had in it a large ele- 
ment of faith ; but the event more than justified it. Surely 
the choice of that day was directed by the helpful Provi- 
dence that has so often been manifest in the affairs of our 
Institution. The new professor came at once to his field, 
and entered upon his work early in December, 1853. It 
was thirty-six years and one month later that he fell at his 
post, after spending in service of the Institution that then 
called him more than half of his seventy years on earth. 
When he entered the Theological Seminary, the great 
withdrawal of teachers and students to found the University 
and Seminary at Rochester was but three years past. Be- 
fore that event there had been three professors in the Semi- 
nary; after it there were but two, Dr. Eaton and Professor 
Turney. It was to Professor Turney’s chair that Dr. Dodge 
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succeeded, and at his coming Dr. Eaton was his sole col- 
league. The catalogue of 1853-’54 reported ten students in 
the Theological Seminary, in two classes of fiveeach. From 
the college three professors of large experience had with- 
drawn to serve the University of Rochester, and the Faculty 
had been filled up with young men, a part of whom still re- 
main as veterans. Dr. Stephen W. Taylor was the Presi- 
dent. Dr. Spear had been some years in the Faculty, Dr. 
Mather spent one term in the year here teaching chemistry, 
and the young men were Professors Gallup, Beebee and 
Osborn. The college had gathered students after the crisis, 
to the number of about a hundred, as reported in the cata- 
logue, and the academy, or grammar school, under the care 
of Professor Osborn, with a two years’ course, had some 
sixty or seventy students. Three years before Dr. Dodge 
came, the University and the Education Society between 
them had, instead of funds, debts of more than $30,000. At 
the date of his coming there appears to have been a pro- 
ductive endowment of about $20,000. Such was the Insti- 
tution to which he came. If it had exercised faith in call- 
ing him to its service, he certainly showed no less faith in 
accepting its call. 

Only two changes in his official relations have taken 
place. In 1861 he was transferred to the Chair of Doctrinal 
Theology, which soon after began to be called the Chair of 
‘Christian Theology, probably at his suggestion. In 1868, 
after the retirement of Dr. Eaton, he was elected President 
of Madison University, retaining his professorships both in 
college and in seminary. For more than twenty-one years 
he has filled the two offices of President and Professor of 
Christian Theology, thus doing two men’s work, and hold- 
ing the two departments of the Institution together as they 
could have been held together by no other means. He has 
once been elected to a chair in the Seminary at Rochester, 
and twice to positions in the Newton Theological Institu- 
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tion ; but no attractions have won him away from the Insti- 
tution to which he had given his life. In 1858-’59 he spent 
some fifteen months in Europe, devoting himself to study 
for the sake of his work. Pleasant reminiscences of his life 
in Germany, and especially of Drs. Tholuck and Dorner, the 
teachers to whom he owed the most, were often upon his lips. 

Such in its outline, omitting such matters as are wholly 
personal, is the life upon which our University gratefully ~ 
looks back. What shall we say of its meaning with refer- 
ence to these educational interests which were so dear to 
him and remain so important to us? What of its signifi- 
cance and power as the life of a human being, a brother of 
men, a child of God ? 

His life in Hamilton divides itself into two parts: the 
fifteen years of purely theological work, and the twenty-one 
years in which he presided over the University, while he 
still gave theological instruction. The first period was 
largely a course of training for the second. The fifteen 
years were years of seclusion, quietness and study. He 
was esteemed and loved from the first; his teaching was 
original and suggestive, and the peculiar power of his 
preaching was deeply felt; but those years did not bring 
out what dwelt in the man. He was still engaged in ac- 
quiring, pondering, arranging. He was thinking matters 
through; and he was not a man with whom these processes 
could be rapid. His was essentially a growing mind, and 
the time-element was large in his destinies. With tastes 
and habits that might lead him toward seclusion, he needed 
the larger and more open life of the presidency to develop 
the largest and most helpful properties of his being. He 
did not reach the broad platform of his life, or enter upon 
the work that best revealed him, until at the age of forty- 
nine he assumed the office of President of Madison Univer- 
sity. 

The external and visible results of his administration are 
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known to all who are familiar with the life of this place. 
Whatever imperfections we may see, we agree that in all 
points that relate to the welfare and progress of an institu- 
tion of learning we have reason to look gratefully upon 
these years. He has labored against great difficulties, and 
has accomplished great results. The fiftieth year of the In- 
stitution’s life was celebrated in the year that followed his 
accession, and from that time began that large increase in 
‘productive funds which has been the means of improvement 
in all directions. Yet growth has not been easy; means in- 
creased, but wants increased more rapidly, as they always 
do in schools of learning, and the narrow field of extension 
has always been surrounded by a broad region of self- 
denial. All the hard necessities of limitation were thor- 
oughly known to him, and every advantage that came was 
grasped with mingled gratitude and pain—gratitude that so 
much had come, and pain because so much must be left in 
sight but unenjoyed. Yet results are abundant. When his 
administration began, the three departments of the institu- 
tion were crowded together in the one group of buildings, 
using the same class-rooms, able to possess no separate life, 
and gaining little benefit of life in common. In 1875 the 
Academy moved out into quarters of its own, so far as relates 
to public rooms, and in 1886 the Theological Seminary took 
possession of Eaton Hall, where a thoroughly independent 
life was possible to it, while yet it stood in close union with 
the other departments. Dr. Dodge rejoiced in this separa- 
tion, and hoped to see it made complete by the erection 
of suitable dormitories for the Academy. The chemical 
laboratory was brought into being in great part by his eager 
self-denial to procure it. The new library building with its 
splendid possibilities, was the last great mark of progress in 
his administration. Thus the three buildings of 1868 have 
increased to seven in 1890. Within the same period the 
teaching-force has very largely increased, the course of 
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study has been greatly enlarged and diversified, and the 
general quality of work has been much improved. Dr. 
Dodge has believed in the value of a genuine collegiate 
life, and has quietly sought to promote it; and in all that 
makes a strong and inspiring collegiate life there has been 
steady and healthy progress. Dr. Dodge has been a quiet 
president, making little show of what he was doing, some- 
times seeming too indifferent to whether the work and qual- 
ity of the University were known or not; but as we look 
back over his term of service we have no hesitation in de- 
claring his administration thoroughly successful. In power 
to hold our various interests together, he has been a verita- 
ble gift of God to us, and we have often wondered what we 
could do when he was gone. We may criticise his doings 
and his policy as we may the plans and work of any leader, 
and may wish that he had done some things differently, but 
on the whole we are unboundedly thankful to God that his 
good Providence brought him hither, and kept him so long 
at the head of our affairs. When we have criticised him, it 
has usually been for some act or method that formed the re- 
verse side of the qualities that made him so valuable. It 
was by his peculiar combination of caution and progressive- 
ness that he was so well fitted for the exigencies of his time 
in the University. He often submitted to unavoidable limi- 
tations, and seemed to observers not to see beyond them, in 
a manner that gave the look of excessive conservatism and 
unworthy contentment. But he had’a gift of accepting the 
inevitable and making the most of it, and he knew how to 
utilize that gift in the interest of progress. He did not often 
err in administration for want of a watchful eye. He was 
keen to note possibilities, and if he did not act upon what 
we wished, it was usually because he had considered it, and 
for reasons that seemed to him sufficient had decided against 
it. His administration had its faults; but when we have 
weighed them all and set them off against its excellences, 
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they are only the limitations which the conditions of human- 
ity impose upon a strong, manly and efficient career. 

The last great effort of his administration, into which he 
threw his whole heart and energy, was that change of the 
University’s name which he did not live to see consum- 
mated. He profoundly believed it to be for the best that 
the local name which was adopted seven years before he 
came hither should now give place to a name that would at 
once do honor to the past and lead on to the future on 
which his heart was set. The movement came from him, 
and the new name is his last legacy to the University that 
he loved. 

It is a commonplace to say that the power that he mani- 
fested was personal. All power of a high order is personal 
at the heart of it. As we turn our eyes to our President to 
see by what means he accomplished the good that crowns 
his life, it is himself that we see,a man. Not so much by 
special acquirements or qualifications, and not so much by 
special efforts, did he accomplish what he did, as by what 
he was. His personality made his way and achieved his 
victories. He stood among us a man whose stature was the 
true symbol of his eminence, and the vigor of whose step 
pictured the force of his character. The man was greater 
than his work, and the work was the fruit of his life. 

As for the qualities that made him what he was, they 
stood always before us, and yet we did not often analyze 
them. Who does analyze the power that helps him, until 
it is gone? If we now call before the eye of memory the 
traits that we have loved, the qualities that have blessed us, 
we may see in part what wrought his works, but we cannot 
thus see the man; the personality that combined the quali- 
ties into working unity will be wanting. Still, we cannot 
perform the loving service of this hour without attempting 
to group the traits that we remember, that we may see 
something of the man in them, and project his influence out 
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of the past which is his own, into the future in which we 
need him still. , 

Standing at the head of our University, Dr. Dodge 
stood, as a President should stand, strong in scholarship. 
The special studies of his earlier years were mainly in the 
field of theology. But those studies required, for their suc- 
cessful prosecution, a readiness in linguistic work and a 
power in philosophical thought which are not the posses- 
sions of every student. Dr. Dodge was well able to prose- 
cute the wide studies to which his earlier years were 
especially consecrated. From youth to age he was a good 
linguist. With the growth of his mind he was more and 
more a philosopher. Asthe field of research widened around 
him with the opening of modern science, he did not profess, 
indeed, to keep pace with the onward movement by way of 
independent study, for a man has his limitations, while the 
range of science has practically none. But he did keep pace 
with the general results, holding his mind always open to 
fresh knowledge, and making it a duty to know in general 
what science was developing. He was not behind his age. 
He took notice of all progress in thought, and rejoiced in it. 
He esteemed it the duty of a theologian to do this, and 
would have despised himself if his scholarship had ever 
come to be that of a bygone age. His mind was well 
equipped with the preparation requisite to a scholar’s work, * 
and he possessed a rare power of discrimination which taught 
him what to take and what to leave, among the results of 
scholarship. The world into which his life extended was far 
different from-the world in which he was born and educated ; 
and yet he belonged to the new world, not to the old. 

As we call him up to memory we see a man who was 
sincere in piety. Who doubts it? No one ever doubted it 
who heard the tone of genuineness that sounded in his voice 
in prayer. No one ever doubted it who listened to the tes- 
timony of his heart concerning Christian truth. That 
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Christian beginning which was made in his college days was 
indeed the beginning of a new life in Christ, which now has 
merely been transferred to larger regions. Into all his 
thinking entered as a ruling element his reverence toward 
God and his spirituality of mind. He prayed, spoke, taught, 
lived, as a devout man, a child of God. What did he ever 
write, and when did he ever express himself in speech, with 
no reference to the higher and more heavenly thoughts that 
habitually occupied him? Where is the part of his life that 
was not pervaded by his piety ? His spirituality was of the 
working type; it meditated, indeed, but it also worked, and 
made of his whole life one long work, a fruit after its own 
noble kind. 

If we ask for the character of the piety that gave char- 
acter to his life, we are reminded at once of what we always 
saw, that he was. strong in faith. He believed in God, even 
the good God. The God of perfect goodness was a living 
reality in his own life. He was sure that this world is the 
world of God, and he never feared to trust it to his care and 
wisdom. He was convinced that faith is a normal and nat- 
ural exercise of the powers of the human soul, as normal as 
reasoning and more natural than doubt. He held that 
knowledge ought to be the road to faith, not to unbelief, un- 
spirituality and worldliness of mind. The words that some 
student caught in his note book, and that are inscribed 
above his portrait in the laboratory, are profoundly charac- 
teristic: ‘“Amplest knowledge has largest faith.”” The last 
sermon that he preached—at the close of which his pre- 
monition that it might be the last found utterance—was a 
vital and confident assertion of the legitimacy and natural- 
ness of faith. What he believed in he cherished. God was 
the centre of his world, and a living faith entered into the 
very substance of his daily life. 

Tracing his character from its centre within toward its 
outward works, we find him great in charity, take charity in 
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what sense you may. He was always great with the great- 
ness of a large, full, kindly heart. He was a profoundly un- 
selfish man. How broadly generous he was in giving away 
what he might have used upon himself, all his friend’ have 
long known, and many who have been in need know also; 
and yet no one fully knows how constantly and freely that 
broad generosity of his was flowing forth in quiet déeds of 
kindness. The interests of the University that he had taken 
upon his heart, and of the students whose wants appealed to 
him, were far dearer to him than wants of his own, and com- 
manded what he had as well as what he was. But in the 
deeper and richer sense of that divine word he was great in 
charity. He was rich in that primary and inalienable 
wealth which consists in love—love that is given, not merely 
love that is received. He believed in God, and he believed 
in men. He had rare power of entering into another’s 
mind and reading the real significance of thought that was 
not his own. He could bear and be patient with thought 
that differed from what he held to betrue. He knew the 
many sidedness of truth, and of the human mind that seeks 
to receive it. He-could wait for young men to grow; he 
expected them to grow; he knew that they would grow; 
he saw in them their coming manhood. The kindliness of 
his nature went out in gracious feeling toward all with whom 
he had to do. His judgments of men were generous. He 
was great in the charity that makes a man a universal friend. 

Neither in his faith nor in his charity was there anything 
that enfeebled his personal force ; on the contrary, he stood 
before us strong in will. No gifts or experiences of piety 
ever detracted from the firmness and tenacity of that cen- 
tral attribute of manhood. Gentle, winning and kindly as 
he was, he nevertheless had always at the centre of his 
being a firm and immovable will. It was exercised year 
after year upon himselfin stern and unyielding self-mastery, 
in self-condemnation and improvement, in invincible loyalty 
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to his own better part. It was exercised in his dealings with 

others. His natural manner often concealed it, but it was 
always there. His kindliness and charity made him appar- 
ently easy in the discipline of the college; but his reserve 
of power lay in this unalterable fact, that at the centre of his 
being there was always a mighty will. Accordingly, be- 
yond a certain point he could not be trifled with. However 
soft his hand might seem, it was firm, as one was sure to 
find who ventured one step too far. A leading element in 
his strength was his possession of this central attribute of a 
genuine manhood. 

The exercise of this gentleness and force was always 
influenced by this further fact, that he was pure in taste. He 
was a high-minded man, who gave everywhere the impres- 
sion of a personal'dignity that could not be lowered. His 
mind was trained to the enjoyment of what is fine and 
worthy. Noone could look through his library and doubt 
it. His taste for books amounted to a hunger, and his taste 
-for beauty to a thirst. He was intensely fond of color; the 
' very bindings of his books showed it, and the arrangement 
that he gave them on the shelves. He had keen apprecia- 
tion in art: he was an eager student of painting, of archi- 
tecture, of antiquities. In the gathering of his fine library, 
predestined to the University and some years ago transferred 
to it, he was never sparing of expense. He would save in 
other places, rather than deny himself and the University 
the possession of costly treasures. This fine, pure taste 
leavened his life. His whole bearing and influence illus- 
trated the value of high tastes as an element in character. 

In spirit, as we all know, he was independent. Through- 
out his life he recognized and claimed that first right of in- 
tellectual manhood, the right of thinking for himself. Dr. 
Sears started his footsteps in the path of mental freedom 
while he was yet a student, and from that path he never de- 
parted. He was the last man to be disloyal to the past, 
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but he believed in the rights of the present and the future. 
His mind was his own, under the one Master whom he de- 
voutly acknowledged. He did not expect all minds to work 
alike or to see truth in the same light, and as he was un- 
willing to pledge himself to any other man’s convictions, so 
he would not hold that any other was bound by his. He 
was not wont to judge separate doctrines by themselves, 
but rather to regard them as representative, each of its kin- 
dred thoughts and characteristic method. If a form of 
belief did not fit in, without violence, to his system and 
method of thought, he was unable to admit it, however true 
it might seem to some one else. His mind thus had its own 
limitations, to which he esteemed it his duty to be faithful. 
What he claimed for himself he freely allowed to his 
students, and expected of them. The atmosphere of his 
class-room was an atmosphere of liberty, where each man 
was taught to be himself, and no man was expected to be 
the reproduction of the teacher. Happy are the young men 
who know how to profit by the influence of such a teacher, 
for it opens to them the gateway of intellectual manhood. 
It scarcely needs to be added that in his independence 
of mind he was progressive—a man of the present time. 
Mere traditions could not hold him: he was always opening 
his mind to the better things that might take the place of the 
traditional. In the administration of a college he was pro- 
gressive—cautious, indeed, but looking forward. Quietly, 
and in methods of his own, he was ever seeking improve- 
ment, and his ideal of a college was far in advance of all that 
he had achieved. In his thinking and his theology he was 
decidedly progressive. As he never dreamed that he had 
reached the final form of truth in divine things, so he did not 
admit that his predecessors had done so. He was a student of 
history, and recognized the gradual unfolding of truth in 
the long course of human thought; and he had no idea that 
the end had yet been reached. Hence he was not ham- 
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pered by a slavish fear of consistency; he accepted the 
principle that the true consistency consists in loyalty to 
truth, whatever form it takes. He was minded to receive 
all light that comes from the character of God revealed in 
Christ, and he expected to know that character ever more 
clearly and fully the longer he lived. With a rich and 
inspiring faith he believed in the divine perfection: he was 
satisfied with God; he expected to know ever more and 
more of him, and thus to change from lower truth to higher ; 
and he was always enlarging and correcting the applications 
that he made of the primal Christian truths. His theology 
was immovably fixed, indeed, in principles, but it was ever 
changing and advancing in his own conception, because it 
was a theology that sought ever to walk in the light of the 
Lord. 

- Yet this independence of mind was tempered by a strong 
strain of conservatism. He was no iconoclast, even though 
he believed that God would shatter the images. His con- 
stitutional caution was perhaps at the bottom of this, for he 
instinctively shrank from attempting the impossible, and 
clearly saw the limits that were set for his endeavor. He 
would not move too fast; least of all would he consent to 
lead young minds faster than they could safely go. In his 
teaching he always gave the presumption to conservatism. 
The two impulses, conservative and progressive, sometimes 
clashed, and embarrassed him, for he would gladly have 
led on towards more spiritual conceptions more rapidly 
than his judgment encouraged him to move. He was 
swift in spirit, aud cautious in step. 

Out of all this it came that he was rich in wisdom. 
Firm faith, sincere piety, strong will, pure taste, great 
charity, mental independence, progressiveness and conserva- 
tism blended—these qualities combined to enrich his mind 
and heart with a rare wisdom. Among his students he was 
always pouring it out. His mind ranged freely through his 
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own time, and he looked with keen eye on current events. 
He saw far into the meaning of life, both personal and gen- 
eral, and was able to guide the young in safe principles. 
Any subject that he discussed was treated with insight, and 
with clear farsight too. He never spoke without saying 
something. A certain Yankee shrewdness and native wit 
was added to all the rest, which often condensed his wise 
thought into a fine sententiousness, shining out the more 
impressively amid a style that was sometimes diffuse and 
spacious. His accidental sayings were often terse and wise, 
like the Proverbs of Solomon. How his students relied upon 
him! His personal counsels were always wise and helpful, 
often rising far above the thought of the young man whom 
he was addressing, and opening to him new possibilities. 
In public addresses he invariably lifted his students toa 
higher point of view, and enlarged their souls by his touch, 

His studies and his teaching resulted, in addition to 
incidental publications, in two books: his Lectures on ‘‘ The 
Evidences of Christianity,” published in 1869, and his Lec- 
tures on “Christian Theology,” never published, but twice 
printed for the use of his classes. In these two productions 
the peculiarities of his mind are seen most clearly. They 
reveal two characteristics which were of the very substance 
of the man. On the one hand it is plain at a glance that the 
books are not popular in style. He had a certain method 
of thought and expression that was all his own; no one else 
ever had the same, or could define it. His mind possessed 
a large mystical element, which rendered him often magni- 
ficent, and often perplexing. It bore him far into higher 
perceptions and significances, and his hearers with him, 
but it gave him an order of unfolding that was all his own 
and was not always natural to his hearer’s mind, and it im- 
parted to his language a vagueness that sometimes obscured 
his thought. This effect of the mystical quality is apparent 
.in the books. The order is sometimes peculiar, and the 
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style is far from easy. Especially for the purposes of the 
class-room is the style difficult. 

But on the other hand the two books represent most 
appropriately and suggestively the mental attitude of their 
author. He was utterly a believer in Christ and Christianity, 
and in this region his convictions were certainties. Of the 
book on “ The Evidences of Christianity” he says in the 
preface, ‘‘ Its governing idea is that Christianity is its own 
witness. The nature of Christianity, its influence, its rela- 
tions to Divine Providence and to human progress, and its . 
historical triumphs constitute the best evidence of its divine 
origin.” Here speaks the believer, confident and enthusi- 
astic, sure that the object of his loyal faith is self-evidencing 
if once seen in its own clear light. The book on “ Christian 
Theology ”’ is full of the same confidence. The teacher rec- 
ognizes mystery on every side, and does not fear to leave 
great questions only half answered; but he is sure of his’ 
primal facts, and holds them with so firm a grasp that no 
vagueness of sight or incompleteness of definition can ever 
interfere with the manly vigor of his faith. In both parts 
of this result his mysticism serves a worthy purpose. His 
faith is the faith of a seer. It is not built up by reasonings, 
though reasonings support it; it is the conviction of a man 
whose soul has vision of the truth. Hence his certainty, for 
no other certainty can be so certain as this. Hence, too, 
his contentment, though great questions remain half 
answered. The seer is the man who cannot answer all 
questions, and who has no need to do it. He knows the 
heart of truth by personal perception, and the truth, thus 
known, sets him free from anxiety about its foundations, 
and from dependence upon definitions in its fine details. In 
this mystical certainty lay Dr. Dodge’s power, and this was 
the kind of certainty that he desired to establish in his 
pupils. His influence did not tend, among his thoughtful 
students, toward making theologians of the traditional type, 
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but it did tend toward making theologians whose doctrine 
was an inalienable part of their very being, and to whom 
Christianity was as certain as an axiom. 

Very characteristic of Dr. Dodge was the fact that when 
the died the edition of his “Theology” was practically 
exhausted, and that he had hoped it would be so. He had 
intended, as nearly as possible, to print enough for his life- 
time. He said that the book did not represent him, without 
himself to interpret and complete it. His doctrine was ever 
growing, as his mind was growing, and no one expression 
that he could make of truth, even though to-day he could not 
better it, would be sure to suffice to-morrow. 

In all this are the elements of a power truly personal. 
No man was ever less self-seeking, or self-asserting in any 
ambitious sense, yet he possessed personal power in abund- 
ance, and he had its reward. The strength of his admin- 
istration was personal. Probably his method was too 
exclusively personal, for we find that his departure leaves 
us disproportionately weak, our central force being suddenly 
withdrawn; but if so, it was so by his nature, not by his 
fault of ambition or self-importance. The fact that made 
us strong and leaves us weak is simply that we have had this 
large and impressive personality at the head of our affairs 
through all these years. A certain helpful virtue has gone 
forth from him on every side. The more thoughtful of his 
pupils he has inspired with an admiration of his spirit and 
desire to emulate his manly devotion to truth. He wasa 
man, and invited them to be men also. The widespread 
and remarkable expression of love and sorrow that followed 
his death surprised some who had known him only away 
from home by occasional glimpses, but it surprised no one 
who had known him as he was. For his faith and sincerity, 
his strength and helpfulness, his manliness and godliness, 
those who knew him loved him, and will be ever thankful 
that he has lived. 
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While his friends were thinking that he showed promise 
of long life, he himself was feeling that death was near, 
especially, perhaps, after passing his seventieth birthday. 
Probably he was conscious of a failure in strength that we 
did not perceive. Death came very swiftly when it did 
come, and almost before we knew that there was danger of 
his going, he was gone. His last intelligible word was a 
“Yes” to the question whether there was anything that he 
desired to say. He tried to frame into words the message 
that rose within, but life was too far spent, and the effort 
failed. What it was that he wished to utter we shall never 
know ; but what it might have been if he had recognized the 
significance of his own life and desired to articulate it in a 
final message, we can perhaps perceive. | 

With reference to the University that he loved, and to 
which he had given his life, he would have it so conserva- 
tive as to hold faithfully to its connections and the traditions 
of its sacred past, and yet so progressive as to make sure of 
a prompt, strong, bold, forward movement. He would 
regard the vacancy in the presidency that is occasioned by 
his death as an opportunity for decisive changes for the 
better. We need not hesitate to speak thus, as if it were a 
disparagement of his career, for we well know what he 
would say. He would bid us seize the moment as our 
present opportunity to press on to larger and better things. 
If he knew that he was going, on that winter morning, this 
may have been the very word that he desired to utter when 
strength fell short. No word would have been more 
characteristic. 

With reference to our aim and ideal, that which he would 
wish us to hold as the object of our endeavor, surely he 
would tell us to work for the making of men, in the broad- 
est sense. That sturdy independence of his, that free, pro- 
gressive spirit, that resolute manhood which was the heart 
of his life, this he would wish us to cultivate in all such 
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young men as might come beneath our influence. Nothing 
was more precious in his sight than a man, gifted and well 
trained in the power to be himself. In order to the produc- 
tion of this great good he would hopefully entrust to every 
human being the great gift of liberty, intellectual and spir- 
itual, and each soul he would encourage to seek a full man- 
hood by free use of its own best powers. He respected 
individuality, and would have us cultivate it. Education 
toward strength of mind and strength of manhood was the 
education that he believed in, and whatsoever would minister 
to development of the highest human qualities he would 
commend to us with his latest breath. And manhood, to 
him, was not complete without unselfishness. He would 
not offer his own fine unselfishness, a perpetual and indwel- 
ling grace, as an example to us, for his charity was of the 
kind that vaunteth not itself, and perhaps he was scarcely 
even aware of the unselfishness that gave so sweet a beauty 
to his life. If he was not aware of it, so much the better; 
but whether by his own will or without it, he cannot stand 
before us in any other light than that of a fine example in 
the Christian grace that lives not for self, but for God and 
for men. 

And, standing in the open gateway between two worlds, 
with seventy such years of grace behind him, and the ages 
to come before, he would doubtless preach to us, if he had 
the opportunity. But if it were given him there to preach, 
we should hear only such preaching as he has often given 
us in this very place, with deep voice and full-souled intens- 
ity of utterance. There, at the door of departure, he would 
still declare to us God, Christ, faith, hope, charity. He 
would warn us that culture without faith is but poor, and 
that life without love is dead. But he would do more than 
warn of evils, and point out dangerous places along the path 
of life. No such negative instruction, however true and 
valuable, has made up the substance of his teaching, or 
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would now compose his parting message. He would bear 
positive testimony, alive with the best life of his soul, that 
culture with faith is rich, and life with love is life indeed. 
He would declare, looking both ways, back and forward, 
that God is true life to the souls that he has made, and that 
in Christ is the boundless good for every creature. Such 
words he has spoken to every class that went out from 
beneath his hand; such words we may justly take as the 
comprehensive utterance and testimony of his life: and 
such words, though dead, he yet speaketh. 


Hamilton, N. Y. 


W. N. CLARKE. 
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VII. 
EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


THE NEW ROCHESTER DEPARTURE. 


At the annual meeting of the Board of Trustees of the New York 
Baptist Union for Ministerial Education, the following was adopted : 


Resolved, That from the beginning of the Seminary year, in September, 
1890, the English course, so-called, shall be abolished, and that all students en- 
tering the institution shall be required to pass an examination in Greek, and 
take the Greek Testament as a part of their course of study, it being understood 
that any student may at his option substitute the study of the English Old Tes- 
tament for the study of Hebrew. 

The report of a special committee, upon which this action was 
based, makes it clear that the intention of the Board and of the Faculty 
of the institution is not adequately expressed in the terms of this reso- 
lution. Assuming as a premise that the Rochester Theological Semi- 
nary was established with a design to furnish instruction to college 
graduates, the report raises the question how the Seminary may best 
deal with the existing state of things in accordance with this original 
purpose. The proportion of college graduates has been for years past 
slowly decreasing, and the classes have come to be largely made up of 
men who have either had no college training or only a partial college 
course. It has seemed to the Faculty and the Board that the best so- 
lution of the difficulties thus arising—not necessarily the best for every 
seminary, but the best for Rochester— is the exclusion from the course 
of all but graduates of colleges and such others as by their training are 
fitted to pursue stidies alongside of college graduates. The require- 
ment of an examination in Greek is merely a measure to secure this 
selection of students. As such, it will probably be practically effective. 
For although it is conceivable that a man might present himself for ad- 
mission, who had acquired the necessary amount of Greek to pass this 
examination, at the same time that he was densely ignorant of history, 
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psychology, moral science and even of the English language and its 
literature, yet practically, there is little or no probability that such a 
thing would actually happen. As a matter of fact, young men who 
have a sufficient training in Greek to pass a severe entrance examina- 
tion to the theological seminary, are men who have along with this a 
fair amount of general culture. Besides, the resolution in no wise 
states that applicants for admission to the Rochester Theological Sem- 
inary are to be examined in nothing but Greek. What it does say is 
that unless they can pass an examination in Greek they cannot be ad- 
mitted. Taken in connection with the report it becomes very clear 
that the purpose of the Rochester authorities is to admit only such men 
as by their general culture, as well as by their specific attainments in 
Greek, will be able to pursue a seminary course in the same classes 
with college graduates without being a constant drag and hindrance 
upon the latter. 

There is, however, a weak point in the new system at Rochester, 
of which adverse critics have skilfully made the most, namely, that 
while the resolution adopted makes the study of Greek hereafter com- 
pulsory, it as distinctly makes the study of Hebrew optional. This can 
hardly be called elevating the standard of scholarship. By as much as 
the standard is elevated in the department of New Testament study it is 
lowered in the Old Testament department. Inasmuch as the Roches- 
ter Faculty have decided to maintain the curriculum idea, it is unfor- 
tunate, as we think, that they did not have the full courage of their 
convictions, and maintain the curriculum intact. We do not believe 
that any mingling of the optional and the curriculum system is possible 
except in the way of a temporary makeshift. 

There are, in fact, but three ways of dealing with the problem that 
confronts all of the Baptist theological seminaries, the training of 
young men very diverse in intellectual attainments and in scholastic 


discipline. A seminary may be organized on the strict curriculum 


system, with a sufficiently rigid entrance examination tosecure an aver- 
age of attainments that will enable an entire class to pursue its studies 
substantially as a unit. This is the aim at present at Rochester. A 
second method is to admit all students that present themselves who 
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have an elementary English education, and to provide several curricula 
arranged for the different grades of men. This is the system avowed 
by the Faculty at Morgan Park, and more or less consistently practised 
at most other Baptist theological seminaries. A third method is the 


abandonment of the class system altogether, all students being received 


who present themselves, being allowed to pursue such studies as they 
desire with the advice and direction of the Faculty, and being given 
credit for such attainments, and no more, as they actually make. Un- 
der this system each department is a separate school. A student may 
pursue his work in as many schools simultaneously as he desires, or is 
able, and he is graduated from each school in turn as he reaches the 
standard of acquirement maintained. He becomes a full graduate of 
the institution only when he has thus been graduated from all the 
schools. This is the method pursued at the Southern Baptist Theolog- 
ical Seminary at Louisville, and at the Toronto Baptist College. There 
is much to be said in favor of any one of these methods, if it is consist- 
ently and thoroughly pursued. A mingling of them, however, is pretty 
certain to be disastrous. It will possess the virtues of either method in 
small measure, and will exaggerate all its faults. 

For ourselves, we have no doubt whatever as to the system that 
will secure at once the greatest good of the greatest number, and the 
greatest proficiency on the part of the few. The method of separate 
schools has many and great advantages over either of the others. With- 
out increasing the number of professors, or laying an undue stress of 
work upon any one, it enables the head of each department to do his 
best work for men of widely varying acquirements. The ordinary 
class system being entirely abandoned, he is able to grade his students, 
not according to the number of years they have been in the institution, 
but according to their relative proficiency. Take the department of 
Hebrew for example. Instead of having the students divided into first 
year, second year and third year classes, each of which contains both 
bright men and dull men, both good students and poor, a professor of 
Hebrew, under this system, is able to divide his entire number of 
students into beginning, proficient and advanced classes. In this way 
each division is homogeneous, containing students of the same grade 
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of attainments. A few dull men cannot hold back the whole class, a 
few bright men cannot be struggling in vain to advance. It is obvious 
that by this method each man is given just as much training as he is 
capable of receiving, and that so far as he goes the work must be thor- 
oughly done. He may stay but a single year, yet during that year his 
work must be satisfactory. If he finds after a brief trial that he is ill- 
adapted to that particular study, he can quietly drop out of the class 
and devote his time to something else. In short, any man coming to 
a seminary where instruction is given on this principle can obtain the 
precise grade of instruction that he is fitted to receive and profit by, and 
can pursue his work just as fast as he is physically and mentally capa- 
ble of going. 

The objections urged against this system, however grave they may 
appear on paper, have never been found serious in actual practice. 
The Southern Theological Seminary has now had an experience of 
this principle extending more than a generation. Although the 
Toronto institution has had a much briefer period, the principle has 
there had a fair trial. In both cases the happiest results have followed. 
We speak within bounds when we say that no professor who has taught 
according to this system would be willing again to adopt the curricu- 
lum system. There is an enthusiasm and heartiness in the work of 
students who deliberately choose their work, that is never found among 
those who have it forced upon them. The advantage to the duller and 


ill-prepared men of association with brighter and better trained students 
is great, and such stimulus as they thus receive often impels them to 
enter on a more thorough and prolonged course of study than they had 
intended. The seminary adopting such a course puts itself in sympathy 
with a larger class of the community, and avoids the jealousy likely to 


be aroused by a more exclusive policy. But, though holding these 
general views, we do not presume to say that Rochester has chosen 
unwisely in adopting the curriculum system. The learning, character 
and proved sagacity of the men composing her Board and Faculty com- 
pel a suspension of judgment until the new plan has had a chance to 
be fairly tried, and to furnish for itself the justification of success. 
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THE TEMPERANCE CONGRESS. 


The conference, lately held at the Broadway Tabernacle in New 
York, of those who desire the extermination of the liquor traffic, was 
one of the signs of the times that will repay careful study. The mere 
fact that such a conference was proposed has more than ordinary sig- 
nificance, in view of the present state of the law. A complete change 
in tactics was made necessary by the decision of the United States 
Supreme Court in the Iowa “‘ original packages” case. It is true that 
the effect of that decision was exaggerated by the press, when it was at 
first hastily assumed to be a total annulment of State prohibition. This 
hasty and erroneous conclusion was corrected by subsequent reflec- 
tion. There was still much vitality in the State prohibitory laws. 
No candid and well-informed man has asserted that prohibition really 
prohibits all sale of liquor as a beverage. The fact has been well known 
that, from Maine to Iowa and Georgia, habitual drinkers have no diffi- 
culty in getting what they want under the severest prohibitory laws. 
No sober-minded man has expected anything else. What prohibition 
has really accomplished is the closing of saloons with their manifold 
temptations, the driving of the traffic into holes and corners. A friend 
of ours testifies that while he could get a drink of whiskey without much 
difficulty in any Maine town, it would be the vilest whiskey known to 
man. Hopeless drunkards will continue to drink that stuff, but mean- 
while a generation is growing up that knows nothing of it. That is the 
true gain of prohibition. 

This gain is left intact by the decision of the Supreme Court. It is 
still possible for any State to prohibit the manufacture of liquor within 
its limits; and to prohibit the sale of liquor as a beverage, except when 
imported from another State and sold in the original packages. But 
though it cannot prohibit the sale of liquor so imported and sold, it 
may regulate the sale, as previous decisions of the same court declare. 
It may forbid the selling of such liquor to be drunk on the premises. 
The importer may have his “‘ original packages” so small as to contain 
just one drink each, but the State may compel the buyer to take his ¢ 
purchase away with him and consume it elsewhere It may restrict the 
business in many ways, and impose heavy penalties for violation of the 
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restrictions—all in the legitimate exercise of its police rights. In short, 
the open saloon is still under the ban of the law. If men were com- 
pelled everywhere to buy their liquor as they buy provisions, and to 
consume it at home, is it not certain that a comparatively small con- 
sumption of liquor would follow? 

The opinion of Justice Fuller says that State regulation of the 
importing of liquor from other States is unconstitutional when it is 
done, as in the Iowa case, ‘‘ without Congressional permission.” It 
follows that Congressional permission only is needed to make State 
prohibition effective. That is to say, Congress had only to pass an 
act, in effect granting State option, empowering each State to deal for 
itself with the importation and sale of liquor. This is simply to apply 
the principle of State rights to the liquor question. It does not com- 
mit the United States to any system of national prohibition, but leaves 
each State free to deal with the question as its citizens wish, merely 
putting it out of the power of neighboring States to nullify more or less 


the law passed. For the passage of such a law it was only necessary 


that all friends of temperance at once and unitedly agitate. Their 
agitation has been effective, the needed statute has been passed, signed 
by the President, and become a law. 

But when the conference met, the situation was still grave, and 
the necessity for unity of action was the inspiration of the temper- 
ance conference. Unity was never more imperatively needed than then, 
when prohibition was temporarily suspended even in those States that 
had adopted it as a permanent policy. The conference developed a 
not unexpected clash of theories and convictions. Agreement was not 
looked for, and probably no speaker expected to convince his hearers 
any more than he expected himself to be convinced by others. The 
men who composed the conference were men of mature years, who have 
given time and thought to this question, and have arrived at well-settled 
conclusions. One must be very sanguine, and very ignorant of human 
nature to expect to see such men change their views in a public meeting 
under the influence of a little oratory. The conference was not ex- 
pected to accomplish the impossible. It was hoped, however, that this 
free interchange of views might lead to unity of action on the part of 
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men who differ in belief. No political movement that succeeded was 
ever yet conducted by men who agreed in all things. In every com- 
bination of men there must be differences of opinion, and even of con- 
scientious conviction. If men are never to combine to attain a given 
end until they all agree, nothing will be done until the millennium, when 
it will not be necessary to do anything. Unity of action is a practical, 
a feasible aim; unity of conviction isa dream. The conference was not 
for dreamers, but for practical men. 

It is a curious.fact that of the speakers only two presented an out- 
line of a practical policy, by which unity of action might be attained on 
the part of all who wish for the suppression of the saloon. The first 
was Rev. I. K. Funk, D.D., editor of the Voice. His plan em- 
braced the following measures: 1. Abrogation of all license laws. 2. 
Immediate adoption of restrictive laws, such as prohibition of sales 
on Sunday, on election days, to drunkards or minors, after midnight. 
3. Enaction of additional restrictions, as fast as public sentiment will 
warrant, until absolute prohibition is reached. This programme is 
excellent, with a single exception, and that is the first item of it. Rev. 


Dr. Huntington, rector of Grace Episcopal Church, wittily and justly 
characterized the plan as ‘‘ free rum, tempered by fines and imprison- 
ment,” and added that ‘‘ while the free rum would certainly flow, it 
could not be predicted that the fine and imprisonment part of the pro- 
gramme would be carried out.” As justice (?) is at present adminis- 
tered in New York, we should think him a bold man who would venture 


such a prediction. 

The other speaker with a practical plan was General A. B. Nettle- 
ton, of Minneapolis. He proposed the formation of an American 
Temperance Alliance, on these lines: 1. The enforcement of existing 
anti-liquor laws; 2. The enactment of better laws—national, State and 
municipal as rapidly as possible; 3. The cultivation of a public senti- 
ment that shall decree that the open saloon and Christian civilization 
cannot co-exist on this continent. General Nettleton is evidently a 
man of great sense. Our definition of a man of sense is that tacitly 
held, but not openly avowed, by most people—‘‘a man who agrees 
with us.” Readers of this REVIEW will doubtless recall an article 
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(published in April, 1887,) in which the following principle was indi- 
cated asa practicable basis of unity of action on the part of good cit- 
izens who wish for the extirpation of the liquor traffic. ‘‘ Ju every case 
lo support and vote for any measure thatincreases the present restrictions.” 
That article called forth more numerous responses from readers than any 
ever published in the REVIEW—a few commendatory, some critical and 
many denunciatory. Now that three years have elapsed it becomes 
more and more apparent that this is the only possible basis of united 
action. It compromises nobody, for all good citizens agree that the 
liquor traffic should be restricted to a much greater degree than at pres- 
ent. Nobody who supports a given measure of restriction commits him- 
self on the one hand to go as much further as some would desire, or 
on the other to refrain from doing everything in his power to add other 
restrictions to this. The policy has the great practical advantage that 
it proposes no step backward, that it promises to hold all ground that 
is won as a basis for further advance. With those who have enlisted 
for the war, and not for a single campaign against the saloon, this 
is a consideration that must weigh heavily. Since the conference ad- 
journed, we have had the object-lesson, already mentioned, of the ad- 
vantage of unity of action. There is no substantial reason why like 
unity of action should not become a general policy and result in a vic- 
tory all along the line. 


A FALSE MORAL ISSUE. 


Nothing is more crippling to a reform movement than to have it 
based upon a false moral issue. The temperance cause has been 
greatly retarded by those ill-advised reformers who have insisted that 
the use of alcoholic beverages is always and everywhere sinful, and is 
so pronounced by the Scriptures. This doctrine has necessitated the 
**two wines” theory, with its lying exegetics and sophistical juggling. 


The cause ofinternational copyright bids fair to be handicapped by a 


similar blunder in tactics. It does not need argument to prove toa 
person of ordinary common sense and average honest instincts that 
writers of books are justly entitled to equitable remuneration for their 
work. That brain labor is as truly labor as manual labor, few people 
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are so ignorant or so prejudiced as to question. It iscertain that in the 
present state of the copyright law foreign authors do not receive a 
reasonable and equitable remuneration for their work. Their books 
are sold in large numbers in this country, in the main without any re- 
turn to them; and such returns as they receive are a benevolent con- 
tribution on the part of exceptionally generous publishers, not a right- 
ful payment for value received. That this state of things is a national 
disgrace, and that it ought to be changed at once, every fair-minded 
man will agree. 

It will be a long time, however, before the law will be changed in 
compliance with the present demand of a certain class of writers. 
These men, having access to the daily press and the magazines, are 
able very largely to give the tone to current publications on the sub- 
ject. They are industriously engaged in propagating the notion that 
the reprinting of foreign books is mere thievery, that these books be- 
long absolutely to the authors thereof, and that republication of them 
is a plain violation of the commandment, Thou shalt not steal. By thus 
misrepresenting facts, the literary guild seem persuaded that they will 
be able to pervert, or at least to blind, the moral sense of the people, 
and therefore secure their object, which is, of course, nothing else than 
their own personal gain. By shouting ‘‘ thief” long enough and loud 
enough they hope to create a public opinion that will secure a change 
in the law. It is a new application of the old political adage, ‘‘ Throw 
mud enough and some of it will be sure to stick.” But we repeat that 
nothing will be gained in the end by a policy ofthis kind. The sound 
moral sense of the people will assert itself, and they will not agree to 
pronounce theft what is in reality nothing of the sort. 

That it may be seen how radical and uncompromising are the 
claims at present made by literary workers, we quote the following 
from the programme of the English Society of Authors, of which Mr. 
Walter Besant is president : 


1. Literary property is created by the author, and belongs at the outset to 
him 


2. Literary property must be held as sacred as any other kind of property. 
3. Literary property is ruled by the demand for a book just as colliery 
property means the sale of the output. And as the value of a colliery depends 
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first on the output in tons and their price, so the value of a book can only be es- 
timated with reference to the number of copies sold. 

4. The author must not part with his property without due consideration, 
nor without understanding exactly what possibilities, as well as what certain- 
ties, he gives and what he receives. 

5. What the author is entitled to is, after payment of the cost of produc- 
tion and the publisher’s agency and labor, all the remaining proceeds. This 
proportion of the returns is the property which he has to sell for a lump sum 
down, or to receive year by year. 

6. The publisher has to be remunerated for his © nrg Raga labor out of the 
returns of the book in a certain proportion which should be a fixed proportion 
recognized by both contracting parties and understood by both. 

It will be observed that this statement ignores a distinction that 
has always been maintained by the courts, and that rests upon logic 
and common sense, between literary property in general and copyright. 
It is perfectly true that literary property in general is created by the 
author, that it belongs at the outset to him, and that it is as sacred as 
any other kind of property. It is so regarded at the present time in all 
countries. An author who writes a book, so long as that book remains 
in manuscript, will be protected in his absolute right to it. To steal 
that manuscript from his possession is punishable in the courts exactly 
as to steal any other property. But copyright is a peculiar form of 
literary property. It is the exc/usive right to make copies of a compo- 
sition. Its commercial value depends mainly upon the adjective; that 
is to say, unless the right is exclusive, it has little or no money 
value. In other words, copyright isa monopoly. Now, no monopoly 
is a natural right. Not a single instance of an exclusive right to do 
anything, with any possession of man, can be named that is recognized 
by the moral sense of mankind as a natural right. Exclusive rights are 
legal rights. They are created by statute, they are defined and lim- 
ited by statute. No author in any country possesses any exclusive 
right of making copies of his works except as it is conferred upon him 
by law. There is no process of reasoning, either from the facts in the 
case or from analogy, that will establish for the author as a natural, 
indisputable right, the sole privilege of making copies of anything that 
he may compose. To assume such a right, and to call people that in- 
fringe it thieves, is to talk nonsense or worse; and though authors in- 
dulge in such invective for a century, they will not alter plain facts, nor 


will they change the moral sentiment of mankind. 
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It is a significant fact that this claim of exclusive privilege on the 
part of authors was never made until such exclusive privilege became a 
thing of commercial value. All the great authors of antiquity, and of 
the Middle Ages, when they had written their books, gave them freely 
to the world, never dreaming of claiming any special right in the mul- 
tiplication of copies. Any one who had a copy of Cicero’s 7usculan 
Disputations, or of Virgil’s Aeneid, for example, was at liberty when he 
chose to have other copies made from his manuscript, and to give them 
orsell them to others, even during the lifetime of the author. Even 
after the invention of the printing press, for a century or two, any 
printer reproduced any book for which there was enough public de- 
mand to warrant him in putting an edition on the market. It was only 
when the facilities of publication and the number of readers so in- 
creased as to make the writing and publishing of books a profitable 
business that this theory of exclusive rights on the part of the author 
was promulgated. It is a theory that has never had recognition in 
the courts of any civilized country, and every exclusive right that any 
living author enjoys to-day is his simply because it has been conferred 
upon him by some statute. The Constitution of the United States dis- 
tinctly recognizes the sole ground upon which copyright is granted in 
this country to native authors: ‘‘ To promote the progress of science 
and useful arts by securing for limited times to authors and inventors 
the exclusive right to their respective writings and discoveries.” It is 
done purely on grounds of public policy, because tt is believed to be 
for the general good to secure to authors and inventors (who, it will be 
noted, are placed upon the same level) such returns from their labor as 
will encourage men who have a bent in this direction to devote them- 
selves to literary, scientific or industrial research. On the same 
ground it will be equally advantageous to confer the same benefits 
upon and offer the same inducements to foreign inventors. 

How false is the moral issue sought to be raised by this clique of 


writers may be judged by considering for a moment its radical and 
necessary consequences. If literary property and copyright are 
synonymous terms, and if such property is to be held as sacred as all 
other property, it follows that the right of an author to the exclusive 
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control of his writings is perpetual. The descendants of Shakespeare 
and Milton, of Thackeray and Macaulay, have the same claim to the 
exclusive control of these men’s productions as the authors themselves 
had in their lifetime. If literary property is as sacred as other property, 
an author may, of course, transmit his rights in his books exactly as he 
may transmit his rights in real estate, and those rights are, ex hyfo- 
thesit, indefeasible. They cannot be taken from him, except as his 
rights to houses and land can be taken from him, by spoilation and rob- 
bery. Therefore, every printer who reprints Milton’s Paradise Lost or 
Macaulay’s History of England, is guilty of theft and a violator of the 
commandments of God. To give, as our laws do, a protection of (at 
most) a beggarly forty-two years, thereafter leaving the author to be 
plundered and robbed at the pleasure of the public, is merely to trifle 
with his rights. In this view of the case, every civilized country per- 
mits its authors and their heirs to be swindled, stolen from, plundered, 
at the will of all mankind, only saying: You shall not begin to steal 
until a certain brief term of years has passed. A theory whose logical 
consequences are so absurd as these will not bear a moment’s serious 
examination. 
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VIII. 
HOMILETIC DEPARTMENT. 


CONDUCTED BY THE REV. R. S. MAC ARTHUR, D.D. 
THE HOLY SPIRIT IN PREACHING. 


The preacher, in common with other Christians, is born of the 
Spirit, lives in the Spirit, walks in the Spirit, is illumined by the Spirit, 
filled with the Spirit, the process of sanctification is carried on in him 
by the Spirit. He is led by the Spirit, prays in the Holy Ghost, is 
taught of the Spirit, he is the temple of God, for the Spirit of God 
dwelleth in him. He is sealed by the Holy Spirit, and has the witness 
of the Spirit. It is not too much to say that under God and through 
Christ he is the product of the Holy Spirit. As preacher, he is called, 
commanded and controlled by the Holy Spirit. It was he who said 
(Acts 13:2, 4), ‘‘ Separate me Barnabas and Saul for the work where- 
unto I have cal/ed them, and being sent forth by the Holy Ghost, they 
departed.” So they were called and commanded, and when they 
‘*assayed to go into Bithynia the Spirit suffered them not” (Acts 
16:7), and thus he controlled them. Barnabas was a good man— 
simply that—a good man and full of the Holy Ghost and of faith, and 
the result was much people were added unto the Lord. They wrought 
in his power, were his instruments, and yet were free and strong in their 
own personality. ‘‘ Then Saul full of the Holy Ghost” (here is his 
authority and power) ‘‘set his eyes on him and said, O, full of all 
subtility, &c.”” (Acts 13:9). There is a marvellous identity between 
the aim, method, motive, personality, power and fruit of the Spirit and 
that of the preacher. 

I. Work with the sinner. 

‘¢ And when he is come,” said Jesus of the Holy Spirit, ‘‘ he will 
convince the world of sin, of righteousness, and of judgment. Go 
ye, therefore, and make disciples of all the nations.” How divine this 
parallel, what identity of procedure and service. Paul reasoned of 
righteousness, temperance and judgment, and Felix trembled (Acts 
24:25), but not because of Paul, more than of him who ‘‘ convinces the 
world of sin, of righteousness, and of judgment,” Dead souls are not 
reached by live men, but by the living God. We may have love to 
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impart and light, but cannot give life to the dead in sin. The light of 
the preacher’s mind, the love of the preacher's heart and the life of the 
preacher’s soul are all impartations of the Holy Ghost. It was the 
church at Jerusalem when they were all filled with the Holy Ghost 
and faith, that, as the heralds of the cross, went everywhere preaching 
the word, divinely illustrating the Master’s thought of invitation and 
appeal in a forcible manner. 


Il. Work with the saint. 


The Holy Spirit is called ‘‘ The Spirit of wisdom,” ‘‘ The Spirit of 
holiness,” ‘‘ The Spirit of truth.” In the act and fact of preaching this 
Spirit of wisdom is manifest, while the preacher’s business or aim is the 
holiness of believers, and the means employed is the truth. Most per- 
fect is the oneness, the inseparableness, the identity of spirit life and 
power in the preacher of righteousness and the Holy Spirit in a work 
so divine. The Spirit is in the word, and the preacher (the New Testa- 
ment preacher is alone considered) is filled with the Spirit, and the 
word is preached in demonstration of the Spirit and of power, and it is 
heard as it is preached, and ‘‘ they were not able to resist the wisdom 
and power with which they spake.” So the word does not return void, 
but accomplishes that which God please. What folly then to be without 
the sword of the Spirit. Alas! that some do not unsheath its polished 
shaft, and that some strike, seemingly, only with the scabbard. The 
Spirit’s method and motive are, ‘‘He shall testify of me,” ‘‘ He shall 
glorify me,” and this is the preacher’s work and way. He shall guide 
you into all truth, and shall call to your remembrance all things what- 
soever I have said unto you, and this the minister does also. In for- 
mality and power the Holy Spirit makes the preacher spiritual and 
holy, the divinest possible instrument and medium, for the divinest 
possible sort of work. 

No scene this side of the cross is more beautiful than that of the 
disciples returning to Jerusalem with great joy, the life of Jesus burn- 
ing afresh in brain and heart, all doubt and fear annihilated by the 
stupendous facts of the crucifixion, the resurrection, the Epiphanies and 
the ascension, and they waiting, with all his miracles and parables 
aroused within them, all his sermons, addresses, precepts, prayers and 
golden examples, shining, thronging, throbbing through soul and spirit, 
and yet they wait, while the mighty truths and life and spirit and right- 
eousness of which they are the brimming reservoirs seem bursting the 
bounds of their being in greatness of joy, fervor of prayer, and thrilling 
songs of praise—days and nights go by, a week of splendid opportunity 
seems lost, the natives are passing beneath their windows, thronging the 
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streets of their city, all perishing for the bread of life; the command is 
on them to make disciples of them, and yet not a man or woman goes 
down from that upper room with a note of warning, a word of cheer, 
appeal or invitatton. Why this delay? Why was it they continued 
with one accord in prayer, with the women, and Mary, the mother of 
Jesus, and with his brethren, the chosen apostles, and about a hundred 
others? Why amid such destruction of privilege, such wreck of oppor- 
tunity, such defiance of authority, to go into all the world? There 
can be but one answer, according to the divine thought and plan they 
were not fit, as yet, despite all the powerful instruction and example of 
the Master, to be his successors in the holy Gospel ministry, until they 
had received the power of the Holy Ghost coming upon them, and they 
had come into the completest harmony of life and service possible with 
him. This was God’s way then. It must be and is God’s way now of 
honoring the Holy Spirit and showing forth the Christ, and brings with 
it the ability to make the commonest, plainest and most familiar facts 
of life and history blaze and burn, as did Peter at Pentecost, like molten 
lava from God’s volcanoes of Mount Sinai and Calvary. There can be 
no easy novel modern way, and the multitudes of John’s disciples and 
the masses that followed Jesus and the nations that came to the faith, 


be reached and enriched with the riches of Christ. 
E. K. CRESSEY. 


New York. 


PRACTICAL ANSWERS TO IMPORTANT QUESTIONS.* 


The following letter was sent to me: 


DEAR SIR AND BROTHER: 

I recently saw a statement in the Examiner as to the excellent 
success which has attended your ministry in the continuous ingathering 
ofsouls. I am anxious to promote that work in this place, which is a 
growing community with many young people. If not asking too much 
of you as a stranger, will you please tell me, in answer to the following 
questions, the secret of this spiritual prosperity. Of course I recognize 
the DIVINE agency in this work, and my questions have reference to 
the HUMAN. 

1st. What is the character of the preaching—doctrinal, exposi- 
tory, or hortatory—law or Gospel ? 


* These answers are given by a brother who was a successful pastor in 
this State, as he is nowin another. Many pastors have similar questions to 
ask; we believe the answers here given will be answers to their questions also. 
At the request of the writer his name is not given.—EDITOR. 
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2d. What is the nature of your Sunday evening service? 

3d. Are any special methods, or extraordinary efforts employed ? 

4th. To what do you attribute the success which has followed 
your labor—to the preaching, pastoral work, prayer-meetings, or the 
efficiency of your Christian workers ? 

I am seeking light on the problem of reaching and winning souls, 
and any information as to the human elements or elements of your suc- 
cess, while it may not solve the problem for me in this village, will yet 
doubtless contribute to its solution, and will be gratefully received by 
me. 

In the fellowship of the ministry of Christ 


I remain, etc., 





To this letter I sent the following reply : 


My DEAR BROTHER: 


Your kindly expressed’ words concerning some allusion you 
have seen to my work in the Examiner, leads me to say that 
there are a great many far worthier and more successful men of whom 
we rarely hear through the columns of the newspapers, men who could 
answer your letter far more profitably than I can hope to do, because 
they could write in the consciousness of far greater ability, and from the 
experience of a vaster success. I am glad to answer, however, to the 
best of my ability. In answering your letter I shall write as you sug- 
gest, only of the human elements. We each recognize, to begin with, 
our absolute dependence for success upon the divine approval of our 
methods. 

You ask, first, what is the character of the preaching—doctrinal, 
expository, or hortatory—law or Gospel ? 

It is a little of all kinds, and this suggests the thought that a man 
must avoid getting into ‘‘ ruts” in his presentation oftruth. One of 
the most tiresome of preachers is the one who runs all his sermons into 
the same mould, making them all from the same pattern, or out of the 
same kind of material. A sermon ought to grow out of the needs of 
the people, and any devoted, observing pastor can as readily detect his 
people’s needs as he can know his own. If subjects are suggested in 
this way there cannot help being an endless diversity both in subject 
and treatment; this will give piquancy and sparkle, and preserve from 
platitude and dulness. In my own preaching I think I incline more to 
the side of the law than the Gospel. I am, therefore, compelled to 
strive after the Gospel tenderness so necessary to a successful winning 
of souls to Christ. My preparation for the pulpit has always been of 
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the most painstaking kind. Indeed, the rule of my public life has al- 
ways been never to go unprepared to any public duty. The dignity of 
the position, and the honor of our Master alike demand that a man 
should guard himself against a weak and inefficient performance of 
publicduty. No man has any right to appear before any audience only 
partially prepared ; neither is there any necessity for so doing. It has 
always been my lot to be pastor of a large church, but in the number- 
less public occasions of my life I have always found the time to get 
ready for the occasion, or else, anticipating a surprise have been ready. 
No man can afford to speak indifferently, or only partially succeed 
on any occasion, however seemingly unimportant the occasion may be, 
for the failure will inevitably react on his entire work. My plan of 
selection of subjects for preaching has usually been as follows: After 
the services on Sunday night, while the glow of the day’s work is still 
upon me, and while realizing, in a measure, the failures or successes 
of the day, I make my selection of subjects for the next Sabbath. 
Some advantages of this plan are these: The day has revealed more 
clearly the people’s spiritual condition and needs, and while the re- 
membrance is still fresh the subjects will more readily suggest them- 
selves. Then on Monday, without any very great effort, they will get 
into some sort of form, so that by Tuesday morning they are all ready 
for work on them at the study table. I have known many men to 
waste a great deal of most precious time in looking around for a suita- 
ble subject. All this waste is avoided by the above plan. 

The second question of your letter is, What is the nature of your 
Sunday evening service? 

When the committee came from this church to the church I was 
then serving to ask whether I would accept a call from them—(this is 
one of the few churches that has outgrown that modern abomination 
known as ‘‘ cordidatory ”’)—I told them I could not think of it unless 
they would consent to change their methods and have an evening 
preaching service. They had always had a prayer meeting service on 
Sabbath evening, which for several years had been attended by only a 
few of the most faithful Christians; there were substantially no uncon- 
verted persons in attendance. Grave doubts were expressed by the 
committee as to the possibility of securing an evening congregation. I 
told them I had no fear on that score. On the first Sabbath of my pas- 
torate this change was inaugurated. We have always had a large au- 
dience, and, in addition to this, have induced every church in the com- 
munity to open for an evening preaching service, and my impression 
is that on any Sabbath evening there may be found now more than five 
times the number of persons in attendance upon the church services 
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here than could have been found when I came here four years ago. I 
cannot take the time to detail the numberless advantages of this over 
the old New England plan of prayer meeting for Sabbath evening. My 
observation is, that it is largely from the influences exerted at the Sab- 
bath evening service that the unconverted are led to Christ. I always 
preach the very best I know how on Sunday evening, and usually close 
my sermon by asking, in the great congregation, from an expression of 
interest from the unconverted. I always look for direct results from 
the preaching. I think this gives more directness to the preaching. 
I end the services in various ways. Sometimes by calling on two or 
three brethren in the great congregation to pray; sometimes by having 
the choir sing; at other times by the congregation singing. Variety is 
a great aid to interest. But it is never necessary either to be sensa- 
tional or get away from the ‘old, old story ” we have been commis- 
sioned to tell to perishing men. Nothing will hold men’s attention so 
well as the old truths. I believe the crowd is more eager for the Gos- 
pel than for any discussion of secular questions, however absorbing 
men’s interest inthem. I am considering at present the question of 
prefacing our evening service by a varied service of song for twenty 
minutes, under the lead of a large chorus, and then make a correspond- 
ing shortening of the sermon. A great deal must be made of the even- 
ing service if the best results are to be achieved. 

The third question of your letter is, ‘‘Are any special methods or 
extraordinary efforts employed? 

I understand you to mean by this question, are revival services 
held or evangelists employed? During the sixteen years of my minis- 
try I have had the assistance, on only two occasions, of evangelists. 
On another occasion our church was one of a dozen that held union 
services of such a character. On each of these occasions I have re- 
ceived great personal blessing from the brethren who assisted me, and 
the churches were in each experience wonderfully blessed. I would em- 
ploy any means that promised well in the work of quickening Chris- 
tians to holy living and of bringing sinners to the Saviour. But I should 
regard it as an evidence of weakness if I ever came to feel that in the 
work of winning men to Christ I was dependent on the help of any out- 
side agency. In my own case I always take an absolute rest during 
the month of August, and have always come back to my work feeling 
fresh and vigorous. I almost,always immediately project some form of 
work that causes the church to look for and expect conversions; and I 
think that usually the largest proportion of those baptized each year 
are baptized between September Ist and January Ist. By beginning 
the most aggressive kind of work when one is fresh from a season of 
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rest, and when the church is expectant, as in the early days of the Au- 
tumn, I have always been able to accomplish more than in any other 
way. I have never continued, under any circumstances,,continuous 
meetings beyond two weeks. I think that ordinarily one week of extra 
meetings is better than two. It is better to keep people continuously 
interested in the work, than to wear them out in continuous meetings. 
I usually use the ‘‘ Week of Prayer” as a new starting point in the 
work begun in the early Autumn. I am confident that mid-winter is 
one of the worst times in New England, or indeed anywhere, to at- 
tempt any special work in the line of extra meetings. Early Autumn 
seems to me unquestionably the very best time. Just here let me sug- 
gest that I always keep a list of names in my vest pocket of those of the 
congregation who are not Christians, and who have the least inclina- 
tion toward a Christian life. By keeping this list continually before 
me, I never lose sight of them, but am led by it to seek personal inter- 
views with them. When any such get to the proper point I have them 
come to see me, and in most cases I find that such a step will lead at 
length to a yielding to Christ. Personal interest in individuals and 
personal effort for them and with them is the only way I have ever 
been able to discover for bringing people to a decision. 

Your fourth question is, To what do you attribute the success 
which has followed your labor—to the preaching, pastoral work, prayer 
meetings, or the efficiency of your Christian workers ? 

Humanly speaking I would attribute all success to the combined 
influence of all four of these elements. The success of any man is 
jeopardized just in proportion as weakness characterizes him in either of 
these four things. The pulpit is the preacher’s throne, and so, asa 
preacher, he must always be master of the situation. He has no right 
to ever enter the pulpit with imperfect preparation for its duties. One 
failure in preaching will neutralize the effect of many successes, for the 
reason that a congregation will detect a man’s weaknesses very much 
more readily than recognize his strength. No one can reasonably hope 
to hold a congregation who does not impress it with the conviction that 
he always has something interesting to say and saysit well. But, how- 
ever brilliant or interesting a man may be as a preacher he will almost 
certainly fail if that be his only element of strength. Many of the most 
signal failures in the ministry are made by men who are the greatest 
preachers. Indeed, I do not know of a case where a man has succeeded 
who could do nothing else well. It has become the fashion in certain 
quarters to speak slightingly of the pastoral duties of the ministry. But 
my own impression is that no man can attain to the highest success 
who is svt a faithful pastor. This is the part of our work that tries the 
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patience and exhausts the energies of a man more than any other work 
he is called to perform. It often seems to bea senseless thing for a man to 
keep tramping around, month after month, just tocallon people, many 
of whom he sees at church two or three times a week. But, senseless 
as it seems, I have noticed that just as soon as a pastor ceases pastoral 
visiting he begins to lose his hold of the heart of the people. I have 
always regarded faithful pastoral visiting as one of the greatest elements 
of strength that any minister can possess. So true is this, that there 
are a great many men, who are only indifferent preachers, who have 
yet attained to the largest of successes because they were excelient pas- 
tors. . ° 

Concerning the prayer-meeting as an element of strength, no pas- 
tor can expect to achieve the best possible results unless he can succeed 
in having good prayer-meetings. And to have such meetings requires 
a great deal of attention and preparation. Nothing gets into ‘‘ ruts ” 
sooner, or is more completely robbed of its power than a prayer-meet- 
ing. The only way to avoid this is by constant planning for it and a 
vigorous determination to make it interesting and attractive. A prayer- 
meeting cannot be successfully conducted for any great length of time 
on any automatic plan. If any one can succeed in developing the 
right kind of prayer-meeting all other work becomes comparatively 
easy. Asto the success dependent on the efficiency of the workers, 
my own impression is that the workers themselves depend very largely 
for efficiency upon the pastor himself. One part of pastoral duty is to 
inspire people, creating and sustaining the enthusiasm necessary to 
successful work. I have known pastors to be surrounded by a body of 
the feeblest sort of helpers who have yet accomplished magnificent 
results by adapting themselves to their surroundings and utilizing all 
the force they could command. It is as true of our work as of any 
other, that circumstances do not make men, but men make circum- 
stances. It may be laid down asa general rule, that a man will al- 
ways have grave difficulties in the way of his success. Sometimes 
they come in one form, sometimes in another, and the only true atti- 
tude for us is to meet them with a brave heart and hopeful spirit, 
determined to succeed if grace and grit and grip can doit. It would 
have been a great pleasure while writing of the human side of our suc- 
cess, could I have written concerning the divine side. But my let- 
ter has already grown to far greater length than I intended when I 
began to write you. Wishing you all possible success in this great- 
est of all earthly work, I remain, 

Yours in Christ, etc., 
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HOW SHOULD A PASTOR LEAVE HIS CHURCH? 


While we think the reason for asking this question is very obvious, 
the answer to it may not be of very ready attainment. The writer is 
fully aware that he is not competent to give just the counsel which the 
retiring pastor needs, or might with profit receive; and so he heartily 
wishes that some one wiser and more experienced might answer the 
question. In all candor, it is to be admitted that the matter of settling 
and unsettling pastors is more and more coming to be a profoundly 
serious one. With the lessons of the past before us we confess that - 
our sclicitude in reference to it is very great as we confront the future. 
Our churches are excessively democratic. The administrative policy 
of the individual body is to remain unchanged. The force of individ- 
ual opinion is still to be recognized. Often the pastor comes or goes 
according to the expression of that opinion. Spirituality is not the de- 
terminative factor. Too frequently it is social distinction or financial 
ability. Sometimes we are surprised at the frequency of pastoral 
changes, and wonder if something cannot be done to lessen or prevent 
them. But we may spare ourselves the shock of such surprise and 
simply accept the inevitable. While our church polity remains as it 
is, and our democratic ideas are made to rule in the administration of 
our church affairs, fluctuations in the pastorate will continue to embar- 
rass and weaken our Christian forces. 

We do not advocate the idea that every pastor should be settled 
over one church for life, or that he should remain twenty-five or more 
years in one field. Pastoral changes often result in mutual good. 
Some preachers do better work in the pulpit and out of it by not re- 
maining too long on one field. Change of relation and scene means 
more freshness of thought and more vigor of effort. The law of adapt- 
iveness finds a wider sweep. But we do protest against changes in 
the pastorate which work disastrous consequences. These are too fre- 
quent and too often bring disgrace upon religion. They react against 
the pastor, and to the church they mean retrogression, decay and ruin. 
These should not be allowed to occur, and pastor and people should do 
and bear everything in their power to prevent them. It does some- 
times come to pass, however, as we all know, that the pastor is not al- 
ways sustained in his work as he should be. That is, he does not have 
that uniform, enthusiastic co-operation on the part of the members of 
his church which he was assured he should have when he consented to 
become their pastor. Solemn promises were made to him, but they 
were not kept. It is also true that all that was expected of him in the 
way of preaching ability and pastoral service is not realized by the peo- 
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ple. When he came to them he gave promise of being an able ex- 
pounder of God’s Word and a more faithful worker than he has proved 
himself to be. So there is mutual disappointment and dissatisfaction. 
Just where the responsibility for lack of success is to be fixed it is not 
easy to say. It would be unwise to attempt to locate it. 

What should be done it is not difficult to determine. Following 
the dictates of prudence and the indications of Providence the pastor 
resigns and looks for another field of labor. The question now arises, 
how shall he relinquish his charge, or in what spirit shall he bear him- 
self towards the people from whom he is to separate? Can he afford 
to forget that he is a servant of Christ—called of God to ‘‘make full proof 
of his ministry?” Admitting that he is a disappointed man and the 
people did not heartily support him, does it become him, as an ambas- 
sador of God, to use his influence against the church that he is about to 
leave, or do anything that would result in a division of its membership ? 
What does the retiring pastor gain personally by such a course of ac- 
tion, or how can he make it consistent with his high and holy calling? 
It is a part of his mission to reprove where reproof is needed, but he is 
exhorted by the Prince of Preachers to administer this reproof with all 
long suffering and under the inspiration of love. We are free to say 
that some churches act most unhandsomely towards their pastors, or 
they do things which render them unworthy of the name they bear. 
For such we have no apology tooffer. It is honestly believed that many 
a church ought to die and be buried and have resurrection. It is chron- 
ically disharmonious. It holds elements that are permanently disinte- 
grating. It will never become a sound, healthy body without some 
such process of elimination, transmutation, renovation and rebuilding. 
But it is not the province of the pastor to attempt to destroy and then 
reconstruct such achurch. He is not called to be an iconoclast, or a 
disorganizer, or a destructionist, but to publish a gospel of peace and 
good will; to rebuild the waste places of Zion and so help to hasten the 
work of the world’s evangelization. We offer two suggestions: 

(a.) When a church calls a pastor let its members make no pledges 
which they cannot to the very letter carry out. 

(b.) When a pastor sees that his work is done where he is, let him 
use his common sense and the guiding of his Master in seeking 
another pastoral charge. If he is Christ’s servant, a door will be 
opened for him. Let him quietly enter it. The new field will be bet- 
ter suited to his gifts and tastes, in which he will be happier and 
more useful. 

FRANK ROGERS MORSE. 
New York City. 
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THE PREPARATION AND DELIVERY OF THE SERMON. 


What can one say that is new or profitable, or even interesting, 
on a subject such as this? We remember the mighty men, valiant in 
homiletics who have successfully written with wisdom and acuteness on 
this matter, and what can we say more? Yet there is more to be said, 
and doubtless will be as long as the vocation of the preacher exists. 
And rightly, too. Each age is, in some respects, different from every 
other. Truth does not change, but wisdom teaches that the form and 
method of the presentation of the truth may be profitably altered in 
conformity with existing conditions of mental and spiritual life. More 
than this: truth seems, and is, more to us when we try to follow it than 
when we view it in the abstract. The listening to a homiletic discourse 
on the preparation and delivery of the sermon is one thing; the actual 
preparing and delivery of it, is another. And verily, how much more 
one naturally learns in this latter process. Following that wise teach- 
er, experience, then, one may not immodestly venture a word. How 
shall we begin our sermon? We have the love of God in our 
hearts; we desire the welfare of our fellows; we wish to speak earn- 
estly and fearlessly the truth; we have asked God for the guidance 
and blessing of the Spirit; we are ready. How shall we begin? We 
have presupposed our right motive and purpose. It remains, now, for 
the minister to find his object. What is he speaking for? Is it-to in- 
struct? Isit to arouse? Does he mean his discourse to be doctrinal, 
ethical, or practical? Answer these questions and you largely suggest 
the method of preparation. Be sure you know the ‘‘what.” The 
‘*how” will follow as its obedient servant. And here we would sug- 
gest in regard to the subject, get something near your own heart; 
ten chances to one it will be not far from your hearers’ heart. 
What are your experiences? What your hopes, your fears, your 
aspirations in regard to God, to his truth, to your service, to your 
spiritual communion, to the world-wide work that confronts the ser- 
vant of the Universal King? Look into thine own heart and out 
from innermost conviction; speak the truth. 

We have chosen a subject; how shall we prepare it for deliv- 
ery? The one Book is always presupposed, but, we suspect, not al- 
ways most diligently used. Yet for us all there is fresher light and 
fuller, there. That Light of lights that lighteth every man. We 
believe it were well in the preparation of the subject chosen, to fol- 
low the method pursued by Dr. Wm. M. Taylor. ‘1 read,” said 
he, ‘‘ everything in my library that has to do with that subject; my 
own thought is in solution; as I proceed it gains suggestion and 
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clarification, until the whole treatment of the subject lies outlined 
before me.” The presentation of a subject that will gain attention 
to-day must first of all be clear, men have no time to dive to the 
depths of a muddy treatment; they want a man who is to address 
them, to know what he wants to say and then say it. There must 
also be conciseness. After a man has said all he has to say there is 
only one thing left for him to do—to sit down. In general let the 
sermon be brief; not necessarily, however. As long as you can hold 
the attention and interest of your auditors you are justified in speak- 
ing. The actual time may be ten minutes or two hours. The ser- 
mon matter must be we// illustrated. Lighten your facts with illustra- 
tions. The Saviour was the Model Preacher and “‘ he spake in para- 
bles.” To this end read everything and note everything. In science, 
in art, in fiction, you will find rarest treasure for your search. Don’t 
neglect the religious and the daily press. The one has fruit of the 
choicest reading and research. The other is a transcript of world-wide 
life. In all your illustrations make wise and judicious selection. Be 
true to life. 

The Delivery of the Sermon.—Some read ; some speak; some try 
to do both, but usually succeed at neither. Which shall you do? 
We answer, adopt that method by which you can most effectively 
preach the Gospel of Christ. If you can preach like Dr. William Tay- 
lor from manuscript, and as effectively as he does, by all means do it. 
We incline to the belief, however, that not one man out of a hundred 
but that can succeed without manuscript asa preacher of truth. It 
takes work, but it is richly worth the effort. Once feel the inspiration 
born of a faithful and ardent presentation of the Gospel to those need- 
ing to receive it, and we doubt much if one will enjoy ‘‘ read ” sermons 
again. We know there are themes whose careful statement seems to 
necessitate committal of the terms to paper, but these are far fewer than 
usually imagined. What is not possible for the speaker without notes 
when Dr. E. G. Robinson can discourse for hours on the profoundest 
ethical themes? How to arrive at efficiency in this method of delivery is 
largely a matter of individual thought and effort. Mr. Bright says(quoted 
from the Pall Mall Gazette) ‘‘ When I intend to speak on anything that 
seems to me important, I consider what it is that I wish to impress 
upon my audience. I do not write my facts or my arguments, but 
make notes, giving the line of argument and the facts as they occur 
in my mind, and leave the words to come at call when I am speaking.” 
Cardinal Manning’s advice, given some years ago, was: ‘‘ Know what 
you have to say and forget yourself. Business first and no second 
thought.” The Rev. W. J. Dawson has three different methods, and 
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we commend them all: (1.) For sermons he usually writes almost 
everything, though he does not read what he has written; (2.) In plat- 
form speeches he adopts substantially Mr. Bright’s plan; (3.) In pub- 
lic lecturing, he makes laborious preparation, writing with the utmost 
care; then he takes an analysis of the manuscript and lectures from 
that.” Be assured if there is a will there is a way: a right and 
effective way. Nothing better on this subject has been said than that 
of Dr. Lorimer before the students of Morgan Park; we wish our 
limits afforded space to give his excellent suggestions. The one ex- 
ample of the Matchless Preacher shines forth for all: He spake 
sublimest truth: he spake simply: he spoke of birds and flowers: 
his truth was profound and his words were windows for the truth: 
and ‘‘the common people heard him gladly.” With the message 
and his command to us his servants to proclaim it, we may trust 
him for the fullest power. 

BENJ. L. HERR. 


Tarrytown, N. Y., July 4, 1890. 


GUMPTION AND UNCTION. 


Pastors and missionaries require both gumption and unction. To 
describe the mystery of true sermon-making puzzles me about as much 
as Topsy was puzzled when, asked about her being, she said she 
*specks she growed. After a sermon preached ina little village church in 
the days of youth, a dear old lady came up and said, ‘‘ Laws, sir, how 
does you do it? Do you make it up before you come, or do you say it 
as it comes?” The question was so novel that it was easily memorized. 
We replied, ‘‘ Both.” ‘‘Lord bless you,” was the reply, ‘‘ you are 
young, but you got some gumption in you!” It was at midnight, Sat- 
urday, when the two words at the head of this rambling came to mind, 
and also the thought that for preachers and soul-winners there is nothing 
like gumption and unction. 

Gumption and unction. What have these to do with preaching and 
successful pastoral work? Gumption is a word almost obsolete. But 
it defines a quality in the preacher and preaching which, next to unc- 
tion, is one of the things absolutely necessary to the successful preacher. 

To be, or not to be? This is a question of more than Shakes- 
pearean importance. To do, or not to do? This is a question of mo- 
ment to the preacher, young or old; especially if he possess unction 
and gumption in anything like well-balanced proportion. Love will 
cover a multitude of sins; but the preacher who lacks sanctified com- 
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mon sense may rest assured his sins sooner or later will find him out of 
a pulpit and pastoral charge. In fact, a preacher had better not to 
be than not to be a soul-winner. Fishing for men is an art only truly 
learned in the highest of all schools of divinity. Men who esteem 
themselves fools may preach, and so may men who become fools for 
Christ’s sake that they may the better understand the Gospel and how 
to preach it. 

But there never was a time when God promised to bless either fool- 
ish preachers or foolish preaching. When God calls a man who is of 
a willing mind to preach the Gospel, though, like Moses, he may be 
slow to realize God as the ‘“‘I Am” in the consciousness of his own 
human weakness; yet, nevertheless, the thought ‘‘I will be with thy 
mouth,” and that matter and wisdom are the promised gift of God, the 
man of gumption and unction will see to it that he is found in the place 
of preparation. We must use to this end means human and divine. 
The sons of the prophets realized the needs-be of schooling. Christ, 
when he called the twelve and said, ‘‘ Follow me, and I will make you 
fishers of men,” showed them, by many practical lessons, the needs-be 
of gumption and unction if they would in his name cast out devils and 
catch men. He has demonstrated that it needs the best of teaching 
and the best of all teachers if we would get a full equipment for win- 
ning souls. Christ was in Israel the acknowledged master of simpli- 
city ; the common people heard him gladly. The lawyers and rulers 
stood confounded before the truth; the depth and justice of his argu- 
ments were unanswerable. By practice and precept Jesus has left not 
only rules of faith but directions for winning souls. Withou this 
directing counsels and spirit we may toil all the night and catch noth- 
ing. The midnight oil may be wasted. Any true Christian who has 
gumption knows the difference when a sermon smells of the lamp in- 
stead of the unction and anointing which comes of the true spirit of 


wisdom from above. The man of gumption who is endued with the © 


unction of the Holy One will never try to darken counsel with words 
without knowledge. He that winneth souls is wise; he knows that he 
must adapt means to ends. The kingdom of heaven is like to a net. 
Sometimes we let it down for an assured draught of fishes ; but we must 
remember that the toil and weariness of fruitless endeavor is no reason 
that we should lose faith in the means of grace. We need to ask di- 
rection of him who knoweth all things; the why and wherefore is often 
hidden from us. But let down the net again; consider that there is a 
right side and a wrong, and it makes all the difference in catching men 
as well as fishes. Sometimes we are not direct and personal enough in 
our efforts. Jesus said to Peter, Go take ahook and cast it into the sea. 
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But he had to use gumption even while he obeyed the divine command. 
Peter had to take it up, and even to examine it before he found that he 
had caught a fish with a piece of money in its mouth. The preacher 
who has gumption and unction will not worry himself about the money, 
conscious that the laborer is worthy of his hire, he will seek to prove 
himself a workman who needeth not to be ashamed. 

Unction and gumption are both known to be precious commodities 
and worth their price. It is not a vain thing to trust in the Lord; al- 
though the moving restlessness of some preachers suggests they are 
seeking what they cannot find. They remind one of the pious old lady, 
who, hearing the captain say in the storm, ‘‘I have done allI can, you 
must trust in the Lord,” said, ‘‘ Good gracious, captain, has it come to 
that!” The preacher, if he has gumption, will not plead poverty, ex- 
cept before God, because he knows the loudest beggars are not always 
first helped, and that he might lose a gift from some one who would 
give hoping to receive it back again. Unction and gumption are, 
speaking after the manner of men, qualities of essential and continual 
worth. 


J. F. AVERY. 
Mariners’ Temple, New York. 


RELIGIOUS CONVERSATION IN THE MINISTRY. 


The decline of religious conversation is one of the most serious and 
significant phenomena of our owntime. That there is such a decline 
cannot be proved by statistics, for there are no statistics which reach 
the case; but no observing person, with opportunities for investigation, 
can fail to come to this conclusion. Christians talk with their fellow- 
Christians and with the people of the wérld about the weather, the 
crops, business, politics, the gossip of the town and family, the trivial- 
ties of daily life, in fact about everything except the one thing most 
important and dearest to every Christian heart. And, indeed, they do 
talk adout religion. They gossip about the pastor, they pleasantly 
criticise the sermon, they discuss the prospects of the church, they are 
deeply interested in denominational politics, they are oftentimes griev- 
ously distressed about matters of policy, and are sharp and incisive in 
theological debate. But they do not talk religion. They talk of re- 
ligious interests and tenets, but they leave the subject itself alone. 
From year’s end to year’s end the vast majority of Christians do not 
plead with a single sinner for his soul, nor speak to their fellows of the 
love and power of Jesus in their own hearts and lives. And those who 
do speak, for the most part, speak so timidly and apologetically, so 
half-heartedly and indirectly as to render their conversation well-nigh 
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useless and sometimes worse than useless. The fact is that Christians 
of this generation seem to have been born dumb; or, at least after a 
few faltering words for Jesus, become so. The language of Canaan is 
becoming one of the dead languages, and the art of religious conversa- 
tion one of the lost arts. The reasons for this condition of things would 
make an interesting subject for careful investigation. The results of it 
are only too obvious. Religion is not made a real thing or a part of 
the whole life; the mention of it in many circles of even so-called 
Christian society would be decidedly ‘‘ unconventional,” and distress- 
ingly awkward; men lose the thought that each Christian is to be a 
missionary, a personal herald of the cross to those whom he meets at 
home, in the street, in the store, or at the bench. They try to buy 
exemption from this duty of personally heralding salvation through a 
risen Jesus, by paying the minister to do it for them, contributing 
largely to the missionary collections, and doing any kind of work in the 
church except this one kind which means face to face pleading with 
lost men. 

This subject is so great in its importance, and has such numerous 
ramifications that my space permits me merely to emphasize the fact, 
and consider one of its bearings. What effect has this state of things 
had on the Christian ministry? At firstthought, one might say that at 
least it should have none. Are not ministers the watchmen on the 
walls of Zion? Are they not set for the defence of the Gospel? Is not 
such personal heralding of the glorious truths of redemption expected 
of them and referred to them by common consent? But ministers are 
human—some of us are very human—they are not unaffected by the 
currents of the times, and the state of religion and the usages of society. 
They feel the force of society’s silent taboo of conversation on personal 
religion, all the more despotic because silent. They breathe the at- 
mospere of worldliness by which they are encompassed. What won- 
der, then, if some of them lose the noble zeal, the high consecration 
with which they entered the pastorate, more and more confine their 
religious conversation to public speaking, lose the evangelistic for the 
literary aim in preaching, and instead of seeking to save souls for eter- 
nity and train a church to do the same thing, seek rather to attract 
great congregations and get to themselves a fleeting name. Is not 
this the tendency? Do ministers train their own children to love the 
name of Jesus, as that of the great ever-present friend of the family? 
The son of a distinguished and godly minister of the Gospel said to me 
one day, as I pleaded with him to turn to God: ‘* How can I believe 
these things when my own father never once spoke to me about them ? 
Can he believe I am a lost sinner?” Do ministers converse with each 
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other on these topics of personal relation to Jesus? I have been with 
ministers all my life, and confess with sadness how rarely any minister 
has ever mentioned to me such a topic of conversation. Do ministers 
plead with unconverted men for their souls, except in times of revival, 
or when such conversation isasked? A vast number do; and yet one 
excellent and earnest preacher told me some months’ since, as we con- 
versed on this line, that he had not done that thing for years. Perhaps 
this is the secret cause of powerless essay-preaching. 

And is not this the reason that pastoral calls are often such an irk- , 
some part of the minister’s work? Ifa pastoral call is simply a social 
call, if it means simply talking to this poor old man and that empty- 
headed young woman about the weather and such topics, if it means 
merely becoming acquainted with the circumstances of the person on 
whom you call, important as this is, I, for one, a busy pastor, have no 
time for it. I 4am quite content, for one, to leave the kissing of babies 
and the ingratiating of oneself into the favor of this one and that one to 
the ward politicians. But if a pastoral call is a religious call, if it 
means a helpful conversation about Jesus and what he has done or can 
do for a poor sinner, if it means sweet communion in prayer to a com- 
mon Redeemer, and a reading together of the Blessed Book, then I not 
only have time for it, but consider it the most important part of my 
work, a spiritual exercise of the most inspiring sort, and an indispensa- 
ble prerequisite of all pungent, earnest, soul-saving preaching. I can’t 
waste any time talking to ignorant people about trifles, but I can’t em- 
ploy my time to better advantage than in preaching Jesus in the little 
cottage and the stately mansion, in the store and in the street, speak- 
ing ‘‘ the Word in season, how good itis!” Would it not be an excel- 
lent thing if every minister of Jesus Christ would resolve that no day 
should pass without some earnest, honest, personal conversation with 
somebody about Jesus? Whocan doubt the result of such a resolution 
faithfully carried out? 

Are we afraid of cant? We may well'fear it. The counterfeit of 
religious conversation is as harmful and detestable as the genuine is 
helpful and delightful. No one can talk about Jesus until he knows 
him. We must have a tongue of fire, a holy zeal ministered by the 
Holy Spirit, or all our talk will be cold, mechanical and difficult, a dis- 
tress to us and a bore to others. But has not Jesus told us that our 
Father is more willing to give the Holy Spirit to those who ask him, 
than earthly parents are to give good gifts to their children? Let us 
ask and we shall receive, and who of us does not need each day to offer 
just this petition ? FREDERICK L. ANDERSON. 

Rochester, N. Y. 
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IX. 
REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE, 


A. THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 
I, EXEGETICAL THEOLOGY. 


Mile-Stone Papers, Doctrinal, Ethical and Experimental, on Christian 
Progress. By DANIEL STEELE, D.D. Author of ‘‘Love Enthroned. 
Commentaries,” etc. New York: Phillips & Hunt. 


An article on ‘‘ Tense Readings of the Greek New Testament ” oc- 
curs as a chapter in this book, the author of which was at one time Pro- 
fessor of New Testament Greek and Exegesis in Boston’ University. 
The Doctor is a firm believer in the Wesleyan doctrine of holiness, and 
the article in question is an attempt to prove the doctrine from the use 
of tensesin New Testament Greek. A careful examination of the article 
will show, | think, that Dr. Steele is mistaken both in his data and his 
conclusions. I will first state his position. 

He takes for his basis a statement from Winer’s New Testament 
Grammar: ‘‘ In general the tenses are employed in the New Testa- 
ment with exactly the same accuracy as in Greek authors.” He then 
proceeds to give the following definitions : 

The present tense denotes what is now going on, and indicates a continu- 
ous, repeated, or habitual action, as, / am writing. The imperfect denotes the 
same continuity or repetition in the past, as, 7 was writing. ‘‘The aorist indic- 
ative,” says Goodwin, expresses the simple momentary occurrence of an action 
in past time, as, J wrote. 

The perfect denotes an action as already finished at the present time, as, / 
have written ; my writing is just now finished. It also expresses the continu- 
ance of the result down to the present time, as the formula ‘‘It is written” is 
literally, it has been written, and implies that it now stands on record; the 
door has been shut, that is, it so remains till now. The pluperfect denotes an 
act which took place before another past act.” 


He lays the weight of his argument on his definition of the aorist, 
which he proceeds to amplify as follows: ‘‘ The chief peculiarity lies in 
the aorist. We have in the English no tense like it. Except in the 
indicative it is timeless, and in all the moods indicates what Koneger 
styles ‘singleness of act.’” He then proceeds to fortify himself by 
quoting from Buttmann and Winer. From Buttmann: ‘‘ The estab- 
lished distinction between the aorist, as a purely narrative tense (ex- 
pressing something momentary), and the imperfect as a descriptive 
tense (expressing something contemporaneous or continuous) holds in 
all its force in the New Testament.” From Winer he quotes: ‘‘ No- 
where in the New Testament does the aorist express what is wont to 
be.” He then goes on to apply the principles stated. 

*¢ 1, All exhortations to prayer and to spiritual endeavor in the resistance 
of temptation are usually expressed in the present tense, which strongly indi- 
cates persistence.” 
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**2. The next fact that impresses us in our investigation is the absence of 
the aorist and the presence of the present tense whenever the conditions of final 
salvation are slated. Our inference is that the conditions of ultimate salvatiou 
are continuous, extending through probation, and not completed in any one 
act. 

‘** 3. But when we come toconsider the work of Purification in the be- 
liever’s soul, by the power of the Holy Spirit, both in the new birth and in en- 
tire sanctification, we find that the aorist 1s almost uniformly used. This tense, 
according to the best New Testament grammarians, never indicates a continu- 
=, habitual, or repeated act, but one which is momentary and done once for 
all. 


Stated in the form of a syllogism his argument becomes: ‘‘ The 
aorist never indicates a continuous, habitual, or repeated action, but 
one which is momentary and done once for all;” All passages,referring 
to entire sanctification employ the aorist; Therefore sanctification is a 
momentary act done once for all. Notice that here, for the sake of ar- 
gument, I have put the minor premise stronger than Dr. Steele him- 
self. I have made it a universal while he claimed only that the aorist 
was ‘‘ almost uniformly” used. 

Before attending to the main argument, let us turn aside and con- 
sider a few of the minor inaccuracies in the Doctor’s discussion. Fearing 
lest some of his readers should be disposed from ‘‘ prejudice or dog- 
matic reasons to dispute our inference from this tense,” he proceeds to 
fortify himself by quoting from Winer (p. 57): ‘‘ Nowhere in the 
New Testament does the aorist express what is wont to be.” On 
p- 90, however, he undermines his own fortress by stating, ‘‘ Rare- 
ly in the Greek Testament an habitual act is expressed by the aorist, 
when the period of its continuance is long past, and the course 
of action is viewed as a completed whole.” Again he says (p. 56): 
‘** Except in the indicative it [the aorist tense] is timeless.” Reference 
to any school Greek grammar will show: 1. In indirect discourse 
the aorist has time in the optative, infinitive and participle. 2. In the 
participle, with a few minor exceptions, the aorist always has time 
value. The main issue, however, is contained in the syllogism stated 
above. ‘‘ The aorist never indicates a continuous, habitual, or repeated 
action, but one which is momentary, and done once for all;” All 
verbs referring to sanctification are in the aorist; Therefore, etc. 

Even here, were the object to show merely the inconclusiveness 
of the Doctor’s argument, it would not be necessary to go outside his 
own discussion. The premises, as above stated, are, it will be noticed, 
both universals. But in passing I called attention to the fact that, on 
his own showing, ftis minor premise was a particular. The aorist is 
‘*almost uniformly used” becomes logically, the aorist is sometimes 
used. 

That his major premise is also a particular proposition on his own 
showing, will be seen by reference to p. 89, where he says: ‘‘ The 
critical reader may find aorists in the Greek Testament which must im- 
ply a state and not an insulated act. These group themselves into the 
following classes: 1. Where no present tense is in use in the Greek. 
2. Where the signification of the verb itself implies continuance. . . . 
3. Unconnected and sudden aorist imperatives are used both in the 
New Testament and classical authors, to express the strong emotion of 
the speaker. 4. Rarely in the Greek Testament an habitual act is ex- 
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pressed by the aorist, when the time of its continuance is long past, and 
the course of action is viewed as a completed whole.” 

By his own showing then his major premise is also a particular and 
becomes, logically, ‘‘ The aorist sometimes denotes momentary ac- 
tion.” The minor premise becomes in like manner, ‘‘Some verbs of 
sanctification are in the aorist.” From two particular premises, how- 
ever, no conclusion can be drawn. (Jevon’s Elementary Lessons in 
Logic, p. 128, 9.) 

But his knowledge of the use of the tenses is no better than his 
logic, as an inquiry into the nature of tense will show. Such an inquiry 
will establish, I think, the following conclusions.’’* 

There are three periods of time in which it is possible for an act to 
take place, viz.: Present, Past and Future. In either of these periods 
an action may be represented as complete, incomplete, or no referrence 
may be made to its completion. With respect to this distinction, there 
might be three tenses in each time period,—a perfect, denoting a com- 
pleted act; an imperfect, denoting an act continued or repeated; and 
an unlimited or indefinite tense, stating the occurrence of an act, but 
making no reference to its continuance or completion. In Greek the 
past period alone has all three tenses, viz.: the Pluperfect, the Imper- 
fect and the Aorist. Present time has the perfect and imperfect, but 
no indefinite; future time has an indefinite and perfect, but no imper- 
fect. In English, by means of our compound forms, we are able to ex- 
press all three tenses in all three periods, thus: 


Perfect. Imperfect. Indefinite. 
Present. I have written. J I am writing. I write. 
Past. I had written. I was writing. I wrote. 
Future. I shall have written, I shall be writing. I shall write. 


Now the aorist is nothing more nor less than this unlimited or in- 
definite tense. Its very etymology (4 privative and épifecv to limit) gives 
us its meaning and use. Accordingly there may be, properly speaking, 
an aorist in each time period. In Greek, however, the name has been 
monopolized by the past tense of this character. 

A glance, now, at the scheme will show that properly the only sim- 
ple English forms are aorists, viz.: I write, present, and I wrote, past. 
So far, then, from its being true, as Dr. Steele states (above pg. 3) that 
‘we have in English no tense like it,” the direct contrary is the case. 
To quote from Farrar:+ ‘‘ The aorist, which most English boys look 
upon as some unknown Greek monster, ought to be the most familiar 
tense of all, because the only tenses in their own language are aorists ; 
‘I dine’ (the present aorist), ‘I dined’ (the past aorist).” 

We are now ready for our definition of the Greek tenses in accord- 
ance with the principles established. In the indicative: The present is 
the tense denoting incompleteness, z. ¢., continuance or repetition, in 


* For substantially similar views on the subject of tense, the reader is re- 
ferred to Hadley’s Greek Grammar, as revised by Allen, secs, 821-23, inclusive; 
Farrar’s Greek Syntax (more fully referred to on next page), secs. 118-121, in- 
clusive : Historical Outlines of English Accidence, by Dr. Richard Morris 
(Macmillan & Co.), § 260; Allen & Grenough’s Latin Grammar, § 275, note. 

+t A Brief Greek Syntax and Hiats on Greek Accidence. .By the Rev. 
Frederick W. Farrar, M.A., F.R.S. Eighth edition. London: Longman’s, 
Green & Co. 1876, 
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the present period. The imperfect denotes the same thing in the past 
period. The perfect denotes completion in the present period. The 
pluperfect denotes the same thing for the past period. The aorist ex- 
presses the simple occurrence of an act in past time, with no reference to 
its continuance or completion. 

In the subjunctive, optative, imperative and infinitive, but two 
tenses are ordinarily employed: the present and aorist. ‘‘ These 
tenses,” says Goodwin, ‘‘ here differ only in this, that the present de- 
notes a continued or repeated action, while the aorist denotes a simple 
occurrence of the action, the time of both being precisely the same. 
(Greek Grammar, § 202, 1.) 

In all the moods then the aorist is characterized by its indefinite- 
ness. It states the occurrence of an action, but leaves all attendant cir- 
cumstances,—completion, continuance, repetition—to be inferred from 
the context. 

Accordingly, the aorist may express a completed act, and so stand 
where the pluperfect would be more exact. Kipov dé weraréurerac ard ric 
apxiec i¢ abtov catparny éroinoevy, Xen. Anab. I, Cap. 2, § 2. ‘‘But Cyrus 
he sends after from the province of which he Aad made him satrap.” 
Kai wc éréAecav révra ta xara véuov Kupiov éxéotpepar ei¢ tiv Tadsdaiav. Luke 
ii, 39. ‘‘And when they Aad accomplished all things that were accord- 
ing to the law of the Lord they returned into Galilee.” 

Further the aorist may be used of a repeated action. T[oAAdnic 
éSatbuaca riot mote Adyors AYyvaiovc éxeccav oi ypapdpuevor Lwxpdryv. Xen. Mem. 
i., Cap. 1., $1. ‘‘ Many a time have I wondered with what sort of argu- 
ments the accusers of Socrates persuaded the Athenians.” Kai érac ui 
mohoere 6 roAAaKic ipac EBAapev. Demosthenes, Fhil. i, § 20. ‘‘ And [be- 
ware] how you do what has many times harmed you.” = Aei obv rév ovved- 
Sévtwv juiv avdpav év ravtt xpdvw @ eionATe Kal EEHATE éG'juac 6 Kbpwocg "Igooi, 
apgdpuevoc aré tov Barriopatoc "Iwavov iwc tHe juepac Ho aveAjugdn ad'juar. 
Acts I, 21-2. ‘*Of the men therefore which have companied with us 
all the time that the Lord Jesus went in and went out among us, begin- 
ning from the baptism of John unto the day that he was received up 
from us,” etc. 

Again the aorist may be used of customary action. ‘‘ AJAé pi ei 
tig yé Tt aitg mpoordgavte Kaddc imnpérnoev, dvdevi wdroTe Axdpiorov eiace Ti 
mpoduuiavy, Xen. Anab. I, Cap ix., §18. ‘‘But if anybody did him good 
service in a matter which he had given him in charge, he never let his 
zeal go unrewarded.” [lacav yapav jyfhoacte, adeAgoi pov, brav reipacpoic 
mepirtéonre roidow. Jas. i., 2. ‘* Count itall joy, my brethren, when ye 
fall into manifold temptations.” 

The aorist, again, may be used of an action which was continuous. 
Oirde éorev 6 vide pov 6 ayarnréc, év @ evdéxnoa. Matt. iii., 17.” This is my 
beloved son in whom I took good pleasure ”—which continues until the 
present time. Oovkvdidyc Adnvaiog ovvéypaie tiv réAeuov Tov Tledorovrgcio 
Kai AOnvaiwy, o¢ éroAéunoav mpdc aAAfdove. Thes. A, 1. ‘*Thucydides the 
Athenian composed a history of the war between the Peloponnesians 
and Athenians how they carried it on with each other.” 

No man in his sober senses who has read the history of Thucy- 
dides, would affirm that its composition was a momentary act on the 
part of its-author; nor, remembering that the Peloponnesian war 
lasted twenty-seven years, would he aver that this was a momentary 
act of the combatants. 
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The mere statement ofan act in the aorist tense, therefore, does 
not ied that it was not a continuous action, or that it was never re- 
peated. 

Winer says (New Testament Grammar, seventh edition, p. 269) : 
‘*In many passages Codd. vary between the imperfect and the aorist 
dentinal, as in Greek authors also the forms of these two tenses 
are often interchanged, . . . and sometimes differ very liftle in mean- 
ing. It often depends on the writer whether he will regard the action 
as momentary or as continued—as a point or a period in time.” 

Buttmann, Dr. Steele quotes himself in part (above, p. 3). I will 
give the whole paragraph, and leave it with the reader how much sup- 
port the Doctor would have received if he had finished the paragraph. 
‘‘ The established distinction between the aorist, as a purely narrative 
tense (expressing something momentary), and the imperfect (express- 
ing something contemporaneous or continuous) holds in all its force in 
the New Testament, as is plain from many passages.” So far the 
Doctor quotes, but Buttmann continues. ‘‘ But since every writer 
must be left to decide to which conception he, in narrating the facts, 
will give the preference, it is quite profitless to adduce all the examples 
where an imperfect appears, according to our coneeption, to be used in- 
stead of an aorist, or, on the other hand, an aorist instead of the im- 
perfect. ... And it would be still more futile, in matters which the 
caprice of the writer alone decides, to try to establish a general differ- 
ence of usage.” 

Clyde* says ($39, Obs. 1, c.): ‘* The aorist and the imperfect may 
be represented respectively by a point and a straight line. The same 
object, say a cedar pencil, according as it is looked at side-wise or end- 
wise, seems a /ine proceeding or a single point. So the same past act 
may be viewed either as a process ( ) or asa point (.). Hence 
the aorist is the truly narrative tense, the imperfect the truly descrip- 
tive one, and both may be used of the same transaction.” 

Kiihner (§ 256, 1) says: ‘* The aorist (ind.) expresses past time 
in a wholly indefinite manner, with no other relation. . . . It thus 
stands in contrast with the other tenses that express past time; still, 
so far as it indicates past time indefinitely, it may be used instead 
of either of these tenses.’’t 





* Greek Syntax. By James Clyde, M. A., LL.D. Sixth Edition, Revised. 
Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd, Tweeddale Court. London: Simpkin, Marshall 
& Co. 1881. 


t Kiihner says further, § 256, 3, Rem. 2: ‘ Inasmuch as the Aor. Ind. 
represents a past action, independently and absolutely, unconnected with any 
other past time, while the Impf. Ind. represents a past action as always con- 
nected with another past action, being, consequently, employed in exhibiting 
an action in its duration and progress, and hence used in description ; accord- 
ingly the Aor. expresses a moment or point of time, while the Impf. denotes 
duration or continuance. The Aor., therefore, describes a momentary action or 
a single action ; the action, however, described by the Aor, may be a continued 
or protracted one [italics mine], but the writer in using the Aor. ogg no 
such view of it, communicating merely the fact of its occurrence. The Impf., 
on the other hand, describes an action in its continuance or progress,—not 
merely a single act, but a series of acts. It often depends on the choice of the 
writer, whether the Impf. or Aor. is used. An action graphically presented in 
its duration and progress by the Impf. can be stated historically, as a mere past 
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From these references it is evident that the Aorist and Imper- 
fect may be used with regard to the same action. Now the Imper- 
fect by its very nature denotes continued, habitual, or repeated action; 
therefore, the Aorist may be used of actions continued, habitual, or 
repeated. The use of this tense, then, is not determined by the na- 
ture of the action, but rather by the view which is taken of this ac- 
tion. The action itself, as has been shown, may be either momentary, 
completed, continuous, repeated, or habitual. The view taken of it, 
however, is single, summary, cursory, momentary, if you will, in dis- 
tinction from the view taken by the Present or Imperfect, which is 
extended or continuous. The Aorist, then, narrates ‘‘ He did it”; 
the Impf. describes ‘‘ He was doing it.” ‘‘ The Greek sculptor,” says 
Clyde, ‘‘ might inscribe his name on the marble with éroijcev or éroiec 
at pleasure; but if with the former, he merely declared that the 
statue was the result of his work; whereas, by the latter, he marked 
his work as a process requiring continued or recurrent action.” 

For the sake of clearness, let us now make a brief restatement 
of the conflicting views of the use of the aorist. 

Dr. Steele’s I give in his own words: ‘‘ This tense, according to 
the best New Testament grammarians, never indicates a continuous, 
habitual, or repeated action, but one which is momentary and done 
once for all.” 

The opposing view, stated briefly, is: 

The use of the aorist is not determined by the character of the 
act, but rather by the view taken of that act. The act itself may be 
either momentary, continuous, completed, habitual, or repeated; the 
view taken of the act, is single, summary, momentary. With this 
distinction in mind let us turn to the first chapter of John’s Gospel 
(Rev. Ver.) and apply the respective definitions to some of the aorists 
which occur. 

Vss. 7 and 8: ‘‘The same came for witness, that he might bear 
witness of the light, that all might believe through him. He was not 
that light but came that he might bear witness of the light.” ‘‘ Bear 
witness is aorist in both verses. According to Dr. Steele’s definition, 
John’s witness consisted of a single momentary action; according to 
the other definition, a single, summary view is taken of John’s wit- 


act, by the Aorist. And so, many actions stated in the Aor. might be more 
vividly described by the Impf., if the writer wished it.” 

For the Aor. used in customary action see Kiihner, § 256, 4 (b). 

Goodwin (‘*Greek Moods and Tenses,” § 19, Note 2, last part) says: 
‘*The Aorist may sometimes refer to a series of repetitions ; but it refers to 
them collectively, as a single whole, while the Imperfect refers to them separ- 
ately as individuals. So the Aorist may even refer to a continued action, if (as 
a whole) it is viewed as a single event in past times.” 

— also, in this connection, Monro’s Homeric Grammar, § 70, second para- 
aph. 
“in his Introduction to the first twelve books of the Iliad, published by 
Macmillan, he says: ‘‘ The Aorist is used,of a single action or event (or of any 
series of events regarded as a single fact). The Present is used of progressive 
or repeated action—an event or series of events regarded as a process.” 

The latest word on this subject is Allius Hadley. See § 822, c, 836, a, 
841, a, b. See also Sidgewick’s Greek Prose Composition (published by Ginn 
& Co.), § 141 (entire). 
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ness-bearing, which, we all know, consisted of numberless single acts 
of witness-bearing, and continued through his whole ministry if not 
his whole life. ‘‘* Believe” is also aorist. If Dr. Steele’s view were 
pressed, the faith of all would be a single, instantaneous act which 
could neither be repeated as an act, nor continued as a state. 

Vs. 14. ‘‘And the Word became flesh and dwelt among us, and 
we beheld his glory,” etc. ‘‘ Dwelt” is aorist. To speak of Christ’s 
residence upon earth as a momentary action is absurd. A momentary 
view might, however, be taken of ever so longa residence. ‘‘ Beheld” 
is also aorist. Isit true that the disciples only once beheld the glory of 
Christ, and that as an instantaneous apparition? Vs. 28. ‘‘ These 
things were done in Bethany beyond Jordan.” ‘‘ Were done” is aorist. 
‘* These things” refer to the embassy sent by thé Pharisees to inquire 
into John’s mission, as narrated in the preceding ten verses. Is it the 
act or the view taken of the act, which is momentary here? Vs. 32. 
‘‘And John bear witness, saying, I have beheld the spirit descending 
as a dove out of heaven.” The tyrannical aorist in éuaprépycev would 
prevent John’s bearing witness a second time to this event. ‘‘And it 
abode upon him.” ‘‘Abode” is aorist. Vs. 37 and 38. ‘‘ And the 
two disciples heard him speak, and they followed Jesus, and Jesus 
turned and beheld them following,” etc. ‘‘ Followed” (vs. 37) is 
aorist, and, according to Dr. Steele, can be neither a continued or re- 
peated act; yet Christ saw them following (vs. 38 pres.) as a continued 
or repeated action. Vs. 45. ‘‘ We have found him of whom Moses 
in the law, and the prophets did write.” Dr. Steele’s theory would 
have compelled Moses and the prophets to have written of Christ by 
a single instantaneous act. A glance at the next chapter shows that 
the wedding at Cana was (éyévro) a momentary affair. 

But we have carried the matter far enough to show the utter 
absurdity of Dr. Steele’s position. As well argue from the statement 
‘John went to Boston,” that it was a momentary action, and never re- 
peated; or from the command: ‘‘ Write a letter ” that the process was 
to be accomplished instantaneously, and once for all, as to draw the 
same conclusion from similar Greek forms. The aorist in Greek is 
simply the narrative tense, corresponding to the historical perfect of 
the Latin, the preterite of the French, and the ordinary past tense 
in English. Its correspondence to the English past tense, gives an 
English-speaking person the true key to its value in Greek, and the 
absurdity of determining the character of the action by its use. The 
aorist cannot be made use of to determine the nature of an action, 
as it simply indicates the attitude of the writer to that action. We 
find then that there is absolutely no ground for the statement on 
which Dr. Steele founds the conclusions drawn in his essay. 

Since he has been so unfortunate in his foundation, it would not 
be strange if the superstructure should, in itself, be fatally defective. 
That such is the case, a consideration of a few of the examples he 
cites will be convincing. 

Matt. xxii., 25, 26, ‘‘ Woe unto you Scribes and Pharisees, hypo- 
crites; for ye are constantly cleansing (pres.) the outside of the cup 
and the platter, but within are full of extortion and injustice. Thou 
blind Pharisee, first cleanse (aor.) at a stroke the inside of the cup, 
that the outside may instantly become (aor.) clean also. If Christ had 
commanded a gradual inward cleansing he would have used the pres- 
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ent tense, ‘ to cleansing by degrees.’” The Doctor’s principles would 
not only have the cleansing instantaneous, but would do away with the 
necessity of repetition. Many a housekeeper would rejoice if this 
theory of dish washing could be made practical. 

** John xvii., 17-19: ‘‘ Sanctify (aor., imperative) them (once for 
all) through thy truth, that is, through faith in the distinctive office 
and work of the comforter. . . . And for their sakes I am consecrating 
(pres.) myself,” etc. (Sanctify and consecrate are the same word in 
the original.) Here that is accomplished for the disciples in an in- 
stant and once for all, which for Christ has to be either continuous 
or repeated. The Doctor further ingenuously adds: ‘‘ Christ’s was 
not a real sanctification or cleansing, inasmuch as he was never pol- 
luted.” Neither, may I add, was the disciples’, The word dyiaco 
does not mean ‘‘cleanse” at all, but simply ‘‘to set apart,” ‘‘to 
consecrate.” It means jnst as much for Christ as for his disciples. 

‘*; John, 1, 9: ‘‘ If we persistently confess (pres.) our sins, he 
is faithful and just to forgive (aor.) us our sins, and to cleanse (aor.) 
us from all unrighteousness. The cleansing is just as definite, dis- 
tinct and decisive as the forgiveness. . . . If the purifying is to be 
by degrees, the present tense would have been used instead of the 
aorist. He” (Diisterdeick, whom he quotes in the lacuna) ‘‘ pleads 
for dual sanctification, but there is no more grammatical basis for 
it than there is for progressive justification.” It is true the verb 
cleanse is aorist. But above in the seventh verse we have the same 
verb used in the present. ‘‘ The blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth 
us from all sin.” According to the Doctor’s principles, there is 
choice here between a repeated or progressive action. Either would 
be fatal to the conclusion drawn from the aorist in the ninth. Evi- 
dently the same transaction is referred to, as the same words are 
used of the same parties. 

But let us view the context of the ninth verse a little closer. We 
find it a conditional sentence, and one classed by Goodwin as a 
Present General condition. This form of condition Goodwin defines 
as follows (Greek Moods and Tenses, § 71): ‘‘A present or past 
supposition is said to he general where the protasis refers indefinitely 
to any one of a series or class of acts, and not to a definite act or 
a definite series of acts. The apodosis must express a customary or 
repeated action or a general truth. Here the fJrofasis takes the sub- 
junctive with éay after primary tenses, and the optative with «i after 
secondary tenses. The afodosis may take the Present or Imperfect In- 
dicative, or any other form which implies repetition.” 

This being the nature of the sentence, the force of the passage 
will be felt by the following translation: Whenever we persistenly 
confess (pres.) our sins, He is (every time, present) faithful and just 
to forgive us our sins (each time confession is made and he mani- 
fests his faithfulness and justice) and cleanse (as often as he forgives) 
us from all guilt incurred. 

Forgiveness is, from its nature a momentary act. It may be, 
however, and is, an often repeated act on God’s part towards us all. 
In evidence, ‘‘ Forgive us our debts,” is the well-known prayer [has 
its verb in the aorist]. Are we to understand that it is an act done 
once for all by God for the suppliant? Can it never be repeated? 
If so, when does this act take place? If in this world, then the time 
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must come when we should cease from this prayer. If in the next, 
the Doctor’s theory of sanctification is overthrown. Why not bring 
the 7th and oth verses into harmony, and consider the cleansing a 
repeated act, as the grammar, Dr. Steele to the contrary notwith- 
standing, compels us to do? But we need go no further. 

We see, thus, that whatever other grounds there may be for the 
doctrine of sanctification advocated, it is not grammatically justified by 
the use of the aorist tense. 

ALFRED H. EVANS. 


II, PRACTICAL THEOLOGY. 


The Life of Bishop Matthew Simpson, of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
By GrorGE R. Crooks, D.D. 8vo. pp. 512. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 


‘‘A typical American life has been delineated in these pages—a 
life beginning under lowly conditions, and ending inhonor. Astoeulogy 
—the record of what he did, of what he said to his fellow-men, and of 
what he was, is the best eulogy of Bishop Simpson that can be written.” 
These closing words are an indication of the spirit in which Dr. 
Crooks has done his work. He has succeeded admirably in writing 
a book free from sensationalism and hysterics, carefully sifting his 
materials, selecting from them with discretion, and writing with so- 
briety and critical exactness. How much better such a book is than 
the ordinary type of biography, those nauseated by the latter will 
fully appreciate. Born in Ohio in 1811, Matthew Simpson was from 
the first surrounded by influences that tended to make him a man 
of strong character. He had just enough of poverty to be a good 
tonic, not enough to stunt his nature. His mother and his uncle 
were Christians, better educated than the majority in pioneer days, 
and ambitious for young Simpson. He received the best education 
the West admitted in those days—his uncle was a Greek and He- 
brew scholar—and by the time he was nineteen he had progressed 
so far that, though not himself an alumnus of any college, he was 
thought capable of acting as tutor in Madison Coilege, Pa., an insti- 
tution since incorporated with the Alleghany College at Meadville. 
This appointment does not, to be sure, argue the possession on his 
part of any remarkable acquirements in the classics. In no part of 
his life, even when college president, was Bishop Simpson a scholar 
in the strict sense, but he might fairly be called a liberally educated 
man. He had a fair working knowledge of the classics and of mathe- 
matics, and knew enough of the original Scriptures to be able to 
read from them freely at family worship This is more, probably, 
than can be said with acuracy of many who make much more parade 
of scholarship than he ever did, and write many fair capital letters 
after their names withal. 

We cannot follow the growth of Matthew Simpson in power and 
honors step by step, as Dr. Crooks tells the story, but a few points 
in his narrative are specially interesting and instructive ‘as well. It 
is noticeable that in the technical sense often given to that word, 
Bishop Simpson was never ‘‘converted.” That he was at some 
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time born of the Spirit of God, he never doubted, nor can we; but 
of the day and hour he never professed to know. He did not have 
the ‘‘experience” that used to be demanded of converts in so many 
churches—an acute conviction of sin following a careless or godless 
life, great misery of soul for a period more or less prolonged, fol- 
lowed by great peace and happiness when the final decision was 
made to accept Christ as Lord. From early childhood he never pur- 
posed anything else than to serve God. In early manhood he united 
with the church, not because of any special experience, but because 
of a firm conviction that this was his duty. His spiritual life deep- 
ened, and his experience hardened as he advanced in years—not 
without struggle, not without times of skepticism, not without periods 
of lamented coldness, but absolutely without any great convulsion of 
soul or positive turning away from the service of God. It was a reg- 
ular, normal growth in grace, like all growth periodical, and its in- 
terruptions were apparent not real. It is a remarkable instance of 
how much better in the making of character is formation than re- 
formation. 

Another striking fact is that Bishop Simpson never had a “ call 
to the ministry,” as some men define such a call. A supernatural 
voice summoning him to this work he never heard; an overmaster- 
ing conviction of duty, amounting to a ‘‘ woe is me if I preach not 
the Gospel” he never felt. Like most conscientious young Christian 
men, he had the question of his duty to preach the Gospel brought 
home to him in various ways, but he never felt clear about the 
matter. While he had decided to devote his life to the service of 
God, he left the method of service to be determined by Providence. 
He refused to preach before the conference as a candidate for licen- 
sure, being resolved to take no step towards the ministry unless 
called by the church; but if called he would see in that an indica- 
tion of God’s will. He was licensed, gave up the medical practice 
on which he had just entered, and was thenceforth to the end of his 
life a preacher of the Gospel. But though this would be termed no 
**call” by many sticklers for an invariable form of experience, who 
can doubt that Matthew Simpson was truly called of God to preach 
the word? If any man of this century has approved himself a faith- 
ful and able preacher, fully qualified for the work and consecrated 
to it in heart and soul, it is he.. This biography ought forever to 
silence much of the nonsense that has been written and spoken about 
the nature of ‘‘a call to preach.” ; 

When young Simpson had settled the question in his own mind 
that God, through the act of the church, had laid on him the duty 
to preach, it still remained for him to justify his decision to others, 
to his mother in particular. Here is his own account of what oc- 
curred . 

My mother was a widow; I was her only son, and the only child 
remaining at home. It seemed impossibie to leave her. I feared it 
might almost break her heart to propose it. But as I saw the church 
would probably call me, and as I had promised God to follow his 
openings, I one day, with great embarrassment, introduced the sub- 
ject to my mother. After I had told her my mental struggles, and 
what I believed God required, I paused. I shall never forget how she 
turned to me with a smile on her countenance, and her eyes suffused 
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with tears, as she said, ‘‘ My son, I have been looking for this hour 
ever since you were born.” She then told me how she and my dying 
father, who left me an infant, consecrated me to God, and prayed that, 
if it were his will, I might become a minister. And yet that mother 
had never dropped a word or intimation in my hearing that she de- 
sired me to be a preacher. She believed so fully in a divine call that 
she thought it wrong to bias the youthful mind with even a sugges- 
tion. 

[t appears that one cause of young Simpson’s hesitancy about en- 
tering the ministry was his conviction, which appears to have been 
shared by his friends, that he had no gift of speech. All through his 
studies his fellow-students told him he could learn but could never be a 
speaker. His voice was poor. He hated declamation, and his efforts 
in that line were pronounced failures. No one appears to have hada 
suspicion that he had in him the makings of a great orator, or even of 
a good ordinary preacher. Into what he developed we all know. It 
was a development, in part made possible by native endowment, in part 
achieved by strenuous labor and long practice. The chapter in which 
Dr. Crooks analyzes and discusses Bishop Simpson’s eloquence is one 
of the best and most enjoyable in the book, but we cannot summarize 
it. Only one passage is brief enough for quotation, and that is where 
his pulpit oratory is contrasted with that of another celebrated Metho- 
dist preacher, Dr. Durbin: 

The difference between these two eloquent men may be summed up 
in saying that Durbin gave his hearers sudden flashes of that light 
which ‘‘ never was on sea or land,” to be followed, after a brief interval, 
by others just as sudden; while Simpson fixed the thoughts on one ob- 
ject and poured light on it until it.not only stood out in perfect clear- 
ness, but was invested with the halo which we ascribe to whatever be- 
longs to the supernatural sphere. 

Bishop Simpson was an exceptional man in another respect. His 
life shows that it is possible for a man of weak constitution and delicate 
health to live long and do an immense amount of work, by taking good 
care of himself and doing his work with regularity and system. When 
twenty years of age it was doubtful if he would live a twelvemonth, yet 
he lived to the age of seventy-three, and up to the last few months was 
equal to the duties ofthe episcopate. Most men die, not of old age or 
of hard work, but by reckless disregard of the ordinary laws of health 
This is peculiarly true of those robust men who are conscious that they 
have a large capital of vitality to draw upon at will. They overdraw 
early, and ruin follows. Those who, on the contrary, are conscious that 
their capital is small, and that they must husband their resources to the 
utmost, last longer because they spend with wise parsimony. This is 
not to advise coddling or self-doctoring; but deadly as these are, they 
are less dangerous than the absolute disregard of hygiene common 
among those on whom nature has thrown away a strong constitu- 
tion. 

Dr. Crooks does justice to Bishop Simpson as an educator, a jour- 
nalist, an administrator. We can only indicate in a word these points 
of interest in his book, these ‘‘ side issues” in the life of a great man. 
Whatever he touched he did conscientiously and well, but it is as a 
preacher that Matthew Simpson was chiefly known, and as a preacher 
he will be remembered. 
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We regret to say that the publishers have provided the book with 
no index, and have decided to sell it only by subscription. They could 
not well have done two things more likely to lessen its usefulness. 


HENRY C. VEDDER. 
B. GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Marie Antoinette and the End of the Old Régime. By Imbert DE 
SAINT-AMAND. Translated by Thomas Sergeant Perry. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


The Wife of the First Consul. By IMBERT DE SAINT-AMAND. Translated 
by THOMAS SERGEANT PERRY, With portrait. 12mo. pp. 357. New 
ork: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


We have placed these books in their proper chronological order, 
though their order of publication was the reverse. They belong to a 
class of books that is frequently ignored by the critic—the ‘‘ popular ” 
compilations and epitomes in series, with which the market has been 
glutted of late. No doubt, such books are beneath serious criticism, if 
their own proper merits are alone considered. At best they are only 
good honest hack-work. But they are not always, or even generally, 
at the best—‘‘ at the worst” would more nearly express the fact; and 
at this worst how bad such books can be no one can comprehend who 
has not carefully examined them. When it is remembered that most 
people get their ideas of history from the desultory reading of such 
books, so written as to be entertaining, but inaccurate as to facts, and 
utterly misleading in political philosophy, the matter becomes really 
grave. Itis not beneath the dignity of the most serious criticism, oc- 
casionally, at least, to take account of these popular books, and to esti- 
mate their worth and defects. 

Of these two volumes, and of the entire series to which they belong, 
it will be possible, indeed necessary, to speak both praise and blame. 
The author is an accomplished man of letters, by no means a mean his- 
torical scholar. In Marie Antoinette he chose a subject of perennial 
charm, a historic personage whose career blends in equal proportions 
romance and pathos. He has made a thrilling story of it, as no writer 
—no Frenchman at any rate—could well fail to do. He has also made 
a book that is utterly wrong-headed and misleading, an example of all 
that such a book should not be. 

M. de Saint-Amand belongs in heart and soul to the old régime, 
whose downfall he sorrowfully records. He believes in monarchy, nay, 
in absolutism. His conception of the highest form of government is 
realized in Russia, where the Czar is the absolute law-giver, adminis- 
trator, reformer. He admits that there was in France a social question 
that in 1789 imperatively demanded solution. What Louis XVI. should 
have done, what he would have done had he been a great man, was to 
put himself at the head of the revolution; to constitute himself the 
father, protector, benefactor of his people, not their servant; of his 
own absolute power and kingly pleasure, to abolish privilege and pro- 
claim equality before the law, relying on his faithful army and the sym- 
pathy of the Third Estate to carry through these reforms. Success 
would, undoubtedly, have crowned this policy, and the royal power 
would have been consolidated and preserved. 
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Such is our author’s theery, and it must be confessed that it looks 
wellon paper. A man of genius, like Czsar, or Napoleon, or Cromwell, 
might have guided the revolution in this way, and to the conclusion so 
much desired by M. de Saint-Amand; but to what avail? The weak- 
ness of despotism is that it demands the continual presence of a man 
of genius, such as appears barely once in a century. And even so 
great a genuius as Napoleon was unable to maintain despotism, after 
establishing it, even during his own lifetime. To be sure, he labored 
under the extreme disadvantage of being a self-made despot, and as 
such lacked the devotion that many are ready to pay to a hereditary 
monarchy. The weakness of despotism is shown in Russia now, where 
the crisis demands a ruler of genius, a monarch of enlightenment, wis- 
dom and tact. The crisis finds the throne occupied bya good-natured, 
well-meaning man, dull of intellect, obstinate as dull people usually 
are, who would make an excellent corporal or possibly lieutenant in his 
own armies, but is utterly out of place where the accident of birth has 
placed him. The Czar, therefore, treats all exposures of the corrupt 
and brutal administration of Russia as ‘‘ lies” invented by American 
and English writers to discredit him and Russia. In the revolutionary 
spirit he can see only disloyalty, treason and regicide, and his sole idea 
is by severer and ever severer:measures of repression to stamp out this 
evil spirit. The end cannot be foreseen, but if Russia becomes within 
a generation the theatre of a revolution more bloody and fiercely re- 
sentful than even the Reign of Terror, no one ought to be surprised. 
Despotism is carefully preparing the conditions for an explosion such as 
the world never saw, and only a merciful Providence can avert the evil. 
It may be doubted, in view of other revolutions, if Providence will in- 
terfere to protect a nation from the consequences of the folly and 
blindness of its rulers. 

The policy of Louis XVI. was, according to our author, a series of 
fatal blunders. He should never have convoked the States-General, 
but should have acted on his own absolute authority to make the 
needed reforms. If there was to be a meeting of the States-General 
the Third Estate should not have been given a representation equal to 
that of the other two orders combined. The meeting should not have 
been appointed at Versailles, where the States-General could be over- 
awed by violent and revolutionary Paris. The loyal soldiers should not 
have been disheartened and finally made disloyal by the king’s forbid- 
ding them to use their weapons on the mob, even in self-defence. This 
indictment of the king is probably correct in every count. He wasa 
dull, irresolute man, placed in a position that demanded above all 
things lucidity and resoluteness. He was incapable of seeing things as 
they were, or of taking and holding to a consistent course of action. 
Had he even acted consistently wrong, the result might have been dif- 
ferent; the trouble was that he sometimes did right, but by pure acci- 
dent. But in thus indicting Louis XVI. why does not our author per- 
ceive that he is attacking absolute monarchy? Such a man is always 
liable to be the ruler in a great crisis ; just such a man was ruler in this 
crisis, and the legitimate result followed. ‘‘It is the fate of the mon- 
archy in France not to be conquered, but to be betrayed,” we are told. 
True, perhaps; but in every case the betrayer of monarchy has been 
the monarch. And so it must ever be with absolutism everywhere. 
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It will be perceived that so much of the book as is concerned with 
political philosophy must be worse than useless to the reader. What 
concerns personal character is of more value. Even here, however, M. 
de Saint-Amand is a hot partisan. He will admit nothing discreditable 
to Marie Antoinette, whom he presents to us as blameless. So much 
virtue of so many kinds as he attributes to the ill-fated queen is hardly 
possible to human nature, to say nothing of well-established historical 
facts. But this is a venial fault, the exaggeration of a virtue—slowness 
to believe ill of any one, and most of all of a woman, a queen, greatly 
wronged and suffering more for the sins of others than for her own. 
Undoubtedly Marie Antoinette was guiltless of the baser crimes at- 
tributed to her. Her great offence was that she was as little suited to 
the revolutionary crisis as the king. A butterfly in her earlier royal 
life, an intriguante in the latter, she filled the cup of royalty’s offences 
to the brim. There was needed in 1789 only a stupid, vacillating king 
and a pleasure-loving, wilful queen to precipitate a catastrophe. 
Neither was lacking. 

In Josephine, the wife of First Consul Bonaparte, M. de Saint- 
Amand has been almost equally fortunate in choice of a heroine. In 
the matter of materials he is more than fortunate, for, not to speak of 
the considerable number of memoirs about Josephine even writers 
who have made Bonaparte the chief figure of their books, have been 
unable or unwilling to avoid making his wife almost equally prominent 
with himself. There is propriety in their procedure. The great Na- 
poleon had a genius for war and for statecraft, but Josephine had a 
genius for society. To her genius he owed as much for his advance- 
ment as to his own. It was his marriage to the widow Beauharnais— 
his senior by a few years, but immeasurably his superior in fortune and 
in social position—that first placed him on his feet, gave him the entrée 
to the drawing-rooms of Paris, and opened the way by social and polit- 
ical intrigue for his military advancement. Napoleon was as truly the 
architect of his own fortunes as any man that ever lived, yet there 
was a time when his wife was the agent of his advancement. He had 
it in him to do great things, as his career showed, but he waited an 
opportunity, and he might have waited all his life but for Josephine. 
His divorcing her in later years, to further his ambition, was not only 
wicked Jer se, but an act of unparalleled baseness to one who deserved 
undying gratitude and constancy from him. 

It is not with the Imperial period, however, that this volume is 
concerned, but with the happier period of the Consulate, when the 
shadow of Josephine’s approaching doom was visible, indeed, but had 
not fallen on her. She was the first woman in France; her husband 
loved her sincerely, as much as he was capable of loving any human 
being save himself; though Napoleon was in title only Consul, he had 
the power and assumed the state of a monarch, and surrounded himself 
with a brilliant court; and in these circumstances she passed the hap- 
piest part of her life. The court was Josephine’s sphere, hers by native 
gift and by social training. Napoleon is not more certainly the greatest 
general of the century than she is its greatest social leader. She pos- 
sessed in the highest degree and in perfect balance those qualities that 
we comprehensively describe by the epithet ‘‘ charming.” Her per- 
sonality and her manners were alike winning. Josephine was a clever 
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woman, but her cleverness was of a different order from that of 
Madame de Stael; she was not a woman of masculine strength of in- 
tellect, nor was she a wit; of books she only knew enough to conceal 
deftly the extent of her ignorance; her knowledge was of men and 
women, and her cleverness manifested itself chiefly in her tactful man- 
agement of society. Even great beauty she lacked; her figure was 
good, but her features were at most only pretty, and her complexion 
was so brown that only a plentiful use of powder and rouge gave her 
even the semblance offairness. In spite of this her womanly grace and 
sweetness were irresistible. A great social favorite when comparatively 
obscure, she became by divine right of fitness a social queen the mo- 
ment her husband’s rise to power occurred. 

M. de Saint-Amand does not profess to have made any very deep 
researches for the writing of this work. Had he made such, or had he 
even read attentively so well-known a historian as Lanfrey, his accounts 
of the ruin of Moreau and the murder of the Duc d’Enghien would per- 
haps have been different. The difference would, however, have been 
only in the account of Napoleon’s part in these affairs—a part of delib- 
erate and despicable baseness in both instances. So far as regards the 
author’s proper subject, the sentiments and conduct of Josephine, he is 
unquestionably correct. That she exhausted her influence in the vain 
effort to turn Bonaparte from his predetermined vengeance on these 
enemies there is no.doubt. There is as little doubt that in this case, 
as in many others, a woman’s intuition was better than a man’s logic. 
It seemed plain to Bonaparte that the death of the Duc d’Eghien would 
strike terror into the plotters against his person and his government, 
and make his power unshakable in France. Josephine, wiser than he, 
though not half so wise, felt, rather than saw, that this policy of vio- 
lence and revenge was a blunder. So it proved to be; the death of 
the Duc d’Enghien, innocent of everything except being a Bourbon, 
and hence of necessity, an opponent of Bonaparte, consolidated the op- 
position to this usurper of the throne of France, and led to the forma- 
tion of those coalitions that ultimately overthrew the Jarvenu emperor. 
He is not the first instance nor the last, of the man who despised the 
advice of a woman only to be ruined because he failed to follow it. 

It may be said that of Napoleon as a man this volume gives one a 
good impression. He was kind-hearted, amiable, fond of conversation 
and amusements, until the cares of state and fears of losing dignity, as 
well as growing egotism, impelled him to assume another manner. The 
accounts given by Madame de Rémusat, and others, of his boorishness, 
seem to rest on no better foundation than the pique of women who 
would gladly have made conquest of him, but to whom he was coldly if 
not virtuously indifferent. Other intimates of his household, who had 
equal opportunities of observation, but no feminine jealousy or spite to 
gratify, give testimony the precise opposite of Madame de Rémusat’s. 
It seems beyond question that Bonaparte was not uniformly faithful to 
Josephine, notwithstanding his real affection for her, but his fame might 
have been higher had he been less faithful still. Certain female critics 
of the great man would have been much more lenient, we may be sure, 
had he bestowed on them a less platonic esteem. The present curious 
tendency to deny to Bonaparte every personal virtue and accomplish- 
ment, to question the worth of his reforms, and even to decry his mili- 
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tary skill, is merely an amusing illustration of the pendulum-swing in 
literature. A generation ago was the hey-day of adulation—of Thiers 
and Headley and Abbott—now it is all criticism and detraction. In 
due time the pendulum will stop midway between these extremes, and 
we shall see in Napoleon neither demigod nor devil, but a man whose 
abilities, virtues, and vices were all on a colossal scale, and whose 
station brought out into clear relief both faults and merits that in an 
ordinary man would have passed unnoticed. 

A comparison of these two women— Marie Antoinette and 
Josephine Bonaparte — naturally occurs to one who reads these vol- 
umes; but the points of comparison and the inevitable conclusions 
will suggest themselves to the thoughtful reader. To this, however, 
beyond the mere record of facts, M. de Saint-Amand helps one little. 


HENRY C. VEDDER. 


American Statesmen. Edited by JoHN T. Morse, jr.: John Jay. B 
GEORGE PELLEW. I2mo. pp. 374. Boston: Houghton, Miftin & 
Co. $1.25. 


One of the purest, ablest, most useful among the early American 
statesmen is commemorated in this volume. A man who stood in the 
first rank of those that won our country’s independence, made her 
constitution, and settled the methods of administration, he is less 
known than his merits and services entitle him tobe. This is, perhaps, 
due to the fact that he was so destitute of personal ambition. Am- 
bitious for his country he always was, for he was a true patriot, and he 
gave the best years of his life to his country’s service, at great cost to 
his private fortune and public renown. Had he been more self-seeking 
and less purely patriotic, he might have left a name second only to that 
of Washington. The opportunity of advancement was his, but he de- 
liberately put it aside because he could better serve his country in 
another way. Virtue like this is rare in any age or country, and our 
reverence for it is little if at all diminished by the knowledge that the 
highest political preferment had greater attractions for most men than 
for Jay, who during all his public career, desired no better fortune than 
retirement to private life and the enjoyment of his family’s society. 
That this was no platonic and sentimental wish is shown by his actual 
retirement in the prime of his strength and fame, when almost any office 
in the land was open to him, and his inflexible refusal to be tempted 
from this privacy during the twenty-eight closing years of his life. 

Jay was descended from one of those Huguenot families whom the 
bigoted folly of Louis XIV. drove from France by the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes. The loss of France was the gain of many other 
countries, notably of America. The industry, thrift, pure life, and re- 
ligious zeal of these refugees persisted in their descendants to the third 
and fourth generation, and these qualities were fundamental in the 
character of John Jay. The son ofa prosperous New York merchant, 
educated at Kings (now Columbia) College, a lawyer by profession, and 
by marriage allied with the rich and powerful Livingston family, he was 
apparently fitted by training and social position to become a leader of 
the more ‘‘aristocratic” party of his native city and State. He was the 
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last man who would have been selected in 1770 as the coming leader 
of a revolutionary party. Of his loyalty to his King there was no 
question, and all his interests combined to strengthen the sentiment, 
had he been a man who needed such support. In short, to revolt, he 
must first undergo a complete inward change, and then go in the teeth 
of all wisdom and prudence. That either should happen was incredible ; 
that both should happen any body would have pronounced impossible. 

Both did happen, speedily as to lapse of time, yet gradually as to 
process. A conservative in every fibre, Jay loved the traditional liberty 
of Englishmen, the liberty always enjoyed by the adopted country of 
his fathers. The imposition of the tax on tea by the English Parliament, 
in 1773, united the colonies almost as one man in opposition to the 
policy of which this was the fruit. Americans did not then understand 
the constitutional significance of this act, or of their opposition. They 
did not comprehend George III.’s ambition to recover from Parliament 
the royal prerogatives lost by the Stuarts. It was not clear to them that 
If Lord North suceeded in wringing this income from America, he 
would successfully achieve for George III. what Strafford unsuccess- 
fully attempted in Ireland for Charles I. But had they known that they 
were fighting the battle of constitutional liberty for England as well as 
for themselves, they could not have proceeded with greater firmness, 
moderation, and caution. 

Jay was among the first to recognize that a stand must be made 
just at this point, if the liberties of Americans were to be preserved, 
and that the men of character and property, the men who had most to 
lose, should step forward and lead the movement, if they would not 
see it degenerate into mere anarchy. We are accustomed to think ot 
the men of ’76 as all patriots of the purest type, and of the modern 
New-York only as containing heterogeneous elements difficult of man- 
agement. There was, hewever, a turbulent, riotous Sons of Liberty 
organization in New-York that for a time threatened to array all lovers 
of law and order at once against it and against the incipient revolution. 
Jay’s first public service was in becoming a leader of the movement, 
representing the wealthy and cautious merchants, and gradually pro- 
mote unity of action between conservatives and radicals. He was 
young, and perhaps for a time wealth and social position gave him a 
greater prominence than his unaided talents would have won. In this 
respect it is interesting to contrast him with the still younger Hamilton, 
who was already making the beginnings of his reputations without such 
adventitious aid. But if Jay lacked Hamilton’s brilliancy and popular 
eloquence, he had solid qualities of mind and character. He rapidly 
grew up to his position. In an emergency he showed himself to be a 
‘‘safe” man, cool, and therefore not in danger of saying injudicious 
things on the impulse of the moment, sound in judgment, wise in 
action, resolute in purpose, feeling his way, but by no means to be 
turned from thé end in view. It was not coldness of temperament so 
much as balance of faculties that kept him from making mistakes. 
Such men are few, and the world always has work for them. 

Jay’s part in the Continental Congress during the war was honorable 
in many ways, and even more laborious than honorable. His duties 
did not interfere with the simultaneous holding of the office of Chief 
Justice of his State, and the fundamental law to this day bears the deep 
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impression of his work and character. Later, as President of Congress, 
he was in some respects the foremost citizen of his country.- He dis- 
charged his duties with his usual diligence and thoroughness. No 
more need be said. 

The diplomatic career of Jay is, on the whole, the service of greatest 
worth that he performed for his country. As minister to Spain he 
filled a post of great difficulty, and sometimes of personal humiliation, 
with tact and patience. “It was not, however, until the final negotia- 
tions for peace were conducted that Jay had opportunity to show what 
was in him. Then he came out strong. Ina late number of this RE- 
VIEW the opinion was expressed that Franklin’s diplomatic services were 
as valuable to the colonies in securing their independence as Washing- 
ton’s services in the field. That remains true, on the whole: But there 
is in this book presented evidence, for the first time available to the 
general public, that in this particular case Franklin did not shine. 
He had been so long Minister to France that his judgment was unduly in- 
fluenced by Vergennes and the Court. He believed them to be straight- 
forward and sincere, while in secret they were playing a game whose 
success would have been fataltothe Colonies. In public they approved 
of the efforts made by Franklin and Jay to secure favorable terms from 
England; their secret policy was to delay the negotiations until the 
American Commissioners in despair were ready to accept the division 
of the West on terms satisfactory to Spain, and the partition of the 
fisheries between France and England. Jay had the penetration to 
discover this design, and though his colleagues did not share his views 
both Adams and Franklin supported him. It has been the fashion 
among historians to assume that Franklin was right, and that Jay’s 
suspicions were unfounded. Even the careful Bancroft takes this view. 
Nevertheless, it is now certain that Jay was right. Papers from the 
French archives and the ‘‘Stevens MSS.,” as well as other literary and 
documentary material show how crooked was the French policy, and 
how skillfully, and in what manly fashion, Jay overcame it. One re- 
joices to find that he was not tortuous and insincere, but took the 
straight line and adhered to it. A victory won by such means over 
chicanery is doubly a victory. 

It is little wonder that Americans were delighted, and the French 
statesmen disgusted, with the treaty. It secured most of what New- 
England desired regarding the fisheries; it gained territory as far west- 
ward as the Mississippi, which was greatly in excess of reasonable ex- 
pectation. No wonder Vergennes declared the English had rather 
bought a peace than made one, and that the concessions to the colonies 
were beyond anything he had believed possible. The honesty of his 
admission is the less open to doubt when we learn from his private 
papers that he had opposed the concessions all along, and done his 
best to bring the negotiations to nought. In these negotiations Jay 
laid his country under a debt that it has never paid. During his life- 
time, it returned him much more of ingratitude than of admiration. 
Thereby hangs another tale of negotiations. It was in 1794, when the 
United States and England had nearly come to blows again that Jay 
took to diplomacy the second time. Though Justice of the Supreme 
Court, he accepted the post of Special Envoy. Party feeling ran high 
here, this being the climax of the French Revolution cult, and the Re- 
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publicans frothed at the mouth at the very mention ofanytreaty. The 
negotiation was long and delicate, and at its close Jay had failed to ob- 
tain everything that he was instructed to demand; but there is no room 
for doubt that he had made the best treaty possible at the time, and 
there is as little room to doubt that any other American would have 
got much less than he persuaded Lord Grenville to grant. From the 
purely diplomatic point of view the treaty was a great success. 

It was however, immediately fatal to Jay’s reputation and political 
prospects at home. The succession to the Presidency had been before 
this within his grasp. He was a stronger man with his party than 
Adams, and but for this treaty he would have probably have followed 
Washington in the chief magistracy. This possibility was now gone 
by. In their rage at the prevention of war with England, the Re- 
publicans made Jay the object of their wrathful vituperation. No man 
was ever subjected to greater abuse by political adversaries. He bore 
it calmly, for he had forseen it. Before his appointment as envoy he 
said that, such were the prejudices of the American people, no man 
could arrange a treaty with Great Britain without making himself so 
odious as to blast all his chances of political preferment. Nevertheless, 
foreseeing the consequences to his personal popularity, he accepted the 
appointment, believing that the good of his country demanded the sac- 
rifice. It was apparent to him and to all wise statesmen of his day, 
that the newly-formed government, without army or navy, could not 
bear the strain of 4 war with the most powerful state of Europe. War 
was to be averted, if possible. But precisely the thing that constituted 
his services of priceless worth to his country, was their chief offense in 
the eyes of Republicans. Their objection was not to ¢he treaty, but to 
any treaty, for they desired war, and hated the man who had secured 
‘ peace. Nothing is more honorable to Jay in all his career than the 
composure and self respect with which he bore himself during this or- 
deal. ‘‘Calumny,” he remarked, ‘‘is seldom durable, it will in time 
yield to truth.” One honors, from the depths of one’s soul, a man 
great enough to do his duty to his ungrateful countrymen, and trust to 
God and the future for his vindication. 

One other part of Jay’s life entitles him to the lasting and affection- 
ate remembrance of his countrymen. He was nominated by Washing- 
ton to be the first Chief Justice of the United States, and he worthily 
served the people; for, as Webster said, in his grand way: ‘‘ When 
the spotless ermine of the judicial robe fell on John Jay it touched 
nothing less spotless than itself.” In his term of service few great 
constitutional questions arose, but he laid the foundations of that in- 
terpretation of the constitution so ably built upon by Marshall in 
after years. In 1794 he was chosen Governor of New York, and re- 
signed the Chief-Justiceship to accept this office, which he filled with 
honor for two terms. Then feeling that he had done his duty to his 
country in the way of public service, he declined a renomination by 
President Adams to the office of Chief Justice, and retired once for all 
to private life. Hardly had he done so when the wife he loved so ten- 
derly, and in whose society he anticipated so much delight, was taken 
from him. In spite of this bereavement, life had still much of good in 
store for him. In the education of his children and the management 
ot his estate he found occupation and tranquil happiness. In these 
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years of retirement, though his counsel was often sought by public men 
who loved and trusted him, he carefully avoided all participation in ac- 
tive politics, while discharging faithfully his duties as acitizen. Full 
of years, and honored by his countrymen, he passed away in 1829. 
Mr. Pellew’s book will do much to make better known and appreciated 
a man who, in a long and eventful life, never did a thing for which 
friend need blush or biographer apologize. 

HENRY C. VEDDER. 


William Cullen Bryant. By JoHN BIGELOW. 1I2mo. pp. 355. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


This is one of the best volumes yet published in the excellent 
‘‘American Men of Letters” series. There is, indeed, already in ex- 
istence a very full and satisfactory biography of Bryant, by his son-in- 
law, Mr. Parke Godwin. This will always remain the standard work, 
and it is not at all likely that any future biographer will be able to add 
much of value to Mr. Godwin’s work, so far as facts are concerned. 
There was nothing in Bryant’s life that any friend or relative could wish 
concealed; Mr. Godwin had fullest access to existing materials ; he 
told the story of the poet’s life with entire candor and with admirable 
literary art. But his book has one defect: its two bulky volumes are 
necessarily too costly for the general circulation they are otherwise well 
fitted to have. There is need of a more compact, cheap, but critical 
biography for the many who cannot afford the money to buy or the 
time to read the larger work. 

If, then, Mr. Bigelow had done nothing more than give us a good 
piece of literary hack-work, a skilful condensation of Mr. Godwin’s 
biography, he would have performed a real service. He has, in fact, 
done much more than this. As every other writer will be compelled to 
do, he has drawn largely on Mr. Godwin for facts, though he contrib- 
utes something from his own documents and recollections. His ma- 
terials, however, he uses in an original and characteristic way. He 
knew Bryant for many years, as poet and politician, as man of letters 
and man of affairs, as journalist and citizen—knew him intimately as well 
as long, and is himself, to a considerably extent, a man of like type. 
Mr. Bigelow is almost an ideal biographer. His political experience 
fits him to describe and judge intelligently Bryant’s public life, while 
he has devoted himself enough to letters to appreciate fully the poetic 
career of his friend. Moreover he is broad-minded enough not to be 
swayed by partisan prejudice on the one hand, nor by personal predi- 
lection on the other. 

Mr. Bigelow wisely declines to deal in superlatives, or to draw odious 
comparisons. There is much to be said in favor of the proposition that 
Bryant is the greatest of our American poets, and much may likewise 
be said against it. It is better to say of him, what none will contradict, 
that he wasa great American poet, and to define the quality of his 
greatness. This is substantially what Mr. Bigelow does. Bryant was 
certainly an extraordinary instance of early intellectual ripening and 
of prolonged intellectual fecundity. He began producing poems that 
will live at seventeen, and he ended only with his death at eighty-four. 
It is a mistake to say that his ‘‘ Thanatopsis” was written when he was 
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but seventeen, for the poem, as we know it, was the product of a much 
later period of his life ; but it is true that many of the finest verses of 
the poem were composed at that age, and that while many of them 
were retouched and improved in later years some of them were never 
altered. This is a sufficiently surprising phenomena in Bryant’s career. 
Another, hardly less surprising, is that in all his poetic career of nearly 
seventy years he did not produce, or at least did not print, verses equal 
in bulk to a single volume of Browning or Tennyson. We except, of 
course, his translations from the comparison. But it may be said on 
the other hand, that a larger percentage of what Bryant did print will 
live than can be reasonably expected to survive from the more volumin- 
ous works ofothers. For Bryant not only had the true poetic gift, but 
he was a careful, a laborious artist. What he chose to publish was 
not the inspiration of genius crudely worked out, half embodied in 
words and impatiently tossed to the public as not worth more trouble, 
but poems in which he did his best to make the form faultlessly 
bedy forth the poet’s conception. He was stately, cold if you will, 
didactic, but he was also nature-loving, self-restrained, strong. We 
can find a score of bardlings whose lines thrill with passion before we 
find another who like Bryant is consciously strong enough to hold emo- 
tion in restraint and make his appeal to the higher elements of man’s 
nature—mind and conscience. He may lose the applause of the 
groundlings by this, but he will always have the respect of the judicious. 

Probably Bryant would have been more prolific as a poet, had not 
his work as a journalist and public man absorbed so much of his time 
and strength. Until he reached middle life, arduous daily labor at his 
desk was necessary to win bread for his family. By that time the 
Evening Post had become a fine property; but then he found that 
while few kinds of property yield better returns than a successful news- 
paper, no kind of property can be more quickly ruined by bad man- 
agement. A short period of mismanagement reduced the Post from 
prosperity to the verge of ruin, and Bryant was compelled to abandon 
any plans of retirement and set his shoulder again vigorously to the 
wheel. To the day of his death he never had any real respite. 
This was the irony of fate, that one born to be a poet, conscious of 
his vocation and anxious to fulfil it, should be compelled to spend 
half his life in obtaining a competence and the other half in caring 
for what he had obtained. . 

Then, too, Bryant was not insensible to the fascination of jour- 
nalism. Few men ever escape from the profession when they have 
once fairly committed themselves to it ; and it may be that he lacked 
as much inclination as ability completely to break with his public 
career, and become simply and solely a poet. His influence as a 
journalist was very great. He was less of a practical politician than 
Horace Greeley and Henry J. Raymond, and by no means a sensation 
monger, like the elder Bennett, but as a journalist alone, a man who 
moulds or leads public opinion by sheer force of his writing, Bryant 
was unsurpassed. In breadth of knowledge, accurate scholarship, and 
command of pure English style he was a much greater editorial 
writer than any man of his time. A great source of his strength lay 
in his transparent honesty and sincerity. He was an active partisan, 
a staunch Democrat, and of course participated in the mistakes of his 
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party, besides making his due share on his own account. This is 
merely to say that he was human. But conscientiously wrong he 
never was. For everything mean and base, tricky and unscrupulous, 
brazen and dishonorable, he had no words to express his detesta- 
tion. His rebukes were fiery when his conscience was aroused, and 
if they were sometimes misplaced no one ever suspected him of any 
motive but zeal for righteousness. He had the temper and some- 
thing of the vocabulary of a Hebrew prophet on occasion, but there 
was nothing vindictive about his wrath. 

We have read Mr. Bigelow’s book with great interest and satis- 
faction. He has avoided the fault of indiscriminate eulogy, yet he is 
not defective in appreciation. We can promise anybody who reads it 
several very enjoyable hours, and a better understanding than they 
have before possessed of the character and work of one who will al- 
ways rank among the bright names of American literature. 


HENRY C. VEDDER. 














